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The Problem at Washington 


“front the coal miner and the coal operator at 


D iene as are the problems that will con- 


the Washington conference they will be far less 
puzzling than those which the President and his ad- 
visers must face. Having adopted a “hands-off” policy 
so long as seemed advisable, the administration now 
judges the time ripe for action. To delay would seem 
likely to entail serious consequences to the country. 
The point taken by the President seems fully justified 
and it cannot be gainsaid that his decision is well timed. 
The immediate interest of the consuming public is 
coal—coal enough to meet the demand without exciting 
to panic prices. Occasionally a word is printed about 
the need for a better functioning industry, about the 
reforms that should be accomplished and the “ills” that 
should be cured, but the general public knows little of 
what it is all about and, unfortunately, cares less. In 
what the President has set about the public at large 
can see nothing except the government getting the 
miners back in the mines in order that it may have coal. 
If Washington sees no further than this its problem 
is simple. If all that is desired is to get production 
Washington can soon bring that to pass. The miners 
are impatient and must work; they have reason to feel 
that all is not well with their cause. A compromise 
with them could easily be arranged; a compromise, for 
instance, that would give them no reduction in wages 
in the hard-coal mines and a slight reduction in the 
bituminous fields coupled with their demanded inter- 
state agreement. Such a settlement would be equivalent 
to victory for them and would be a fitting crown for the 
efforts of the International officers of the United Mine 
Workers until, stocks being again replenished, the non- 
union bituminous field would onee again have all the 
spot orders for soft coal and all the contracts also. That 
concession is the utmost they can hope for and probably 
as much as they expect to receive. 


Compromise No Principles 


It is not inconceivable that the President could force 
the operators into such a compromise, for the power 
of the Chief Executive in molding opinion in such a 
matter is tremendous. Washington, however, is too well 
advised on all sides of the controversy wittingly to 
drive matters in this course. The danger lies rather 
in an impatient public demanding a hasty action that 
would not be in the best national interest. The problem 
has two well-recognized aspects, one of which is to patch 
up a temporary settlement, the other to provide against 
repetitions of like kind. The temporary arrangement 
must be of such character as not to prejudice a proper 
and permanent solution. It is important that in the 


haste to get coal before it be too late, no principles be 
compromised. 
The miner’s right to collective bargaining and. to 





strike are the fundamental principles on the one side. 
On the other side the principle of the right of manage- 
ment to manage and to employ whomsoever it will with- 
out forcing tribute to the union must be reinstated. 
Above all, in the interest of the public the principle of 
obedience to the laws of the land which stamp murder 
as murder and which guarantee to every individual the 
right to work where he will must be sustained. The 
problem at Washington is to evolve a formula under | 
which the production of coal may be resumed without 
abridging the rights of the contestants or compromising 
these principles. This will prove to be no easy task. 

The operators who are meeting at the request of the 
President have not called into question the rights of 
the men to organize or to strike. The United Mine 
Workers, however, is challenging the right of the owner 
to manage his property and of the individual worker 
to live, just as it has and is challenging the laws of the 
land. It were better that President Harding take over 
every mine, put an American flag on every tipple and 
give the country coal, rather than submit to the collec- 
tive threatening of the union. 


Lower Wages the Immediate Issue 


Majority opinion has from the beginning held that 
the positions of the miners and of the operators were 
so opposite and so strongly held that some form of 
federal intervention was inevitable. It is now material- 
izing. John Lewis has begun a repetition of the pil- 
grimages to Washington that preceded the end of the 
1919 strike. The government saved him from his 
friends on that occasion; perhaps it will save him . 
again. In other words, the end is in sight even though 
the details of the road to be followed are but dimly 
discernible. 

The fundamental strategy of the miners’ union, of 
course, is to prevent wage reductions. This accom- 
plished, the prestige of United Mine Workers is en- 
hanced and the incumbency of the officials made secure. 
Leaders that win have no fear for their jobs. The 
insistence on a joint interstate settlement—a national 
wage agreement—which is the war cry of the union, 
has no other significance. The miners reason correctly 
that to accede to state or district settlements is tanta- 
mount to lower wages. It is to get wages down that the 
operators are insisting on that form of negotiations, just 
as the miners in 1920 were quite willing to resort to 
state agreements to get their day wage raised from 
$6 to $7.50. 

The miners cannot win in a straight endurance test 
with the operators, but as against the country they 
have an advantage. In that all-important sense it is 
the consuming public against the miner, for the con- 
sumer pays the wages of the miner, up or down, and 
he is the one who needs the coal and must go short and 
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suffer if sufficient fuel is not produced. The govern- 
ment represents the interests of the public in this 
matter, and in the last analysis the interest of the public 
is paramount. 

One need ascribe no altruistic motives to the oper- 
ators in saying that their efforts to reduce the cost of 
producing coal by lowering wages is in the public inter- 
est. The public demand for lower-priced household fuel 
is an issue which the anthracite operators know cannot 
be denied. They are but transmitting to mine labor 
the pressure they already feel. The operators of bitu- 
minous-coal mines in the union fields face competition 
from the non-union areas that will overwhelm them if 
it is not met. The government, acting for the con- 
sumer, is as much concerned as the operator in the 
lowering of the cost of production by a reduction of 
wages. 

Nor does anyone deny the right of the miners’ union 
to seek as high wages as it can get and hold. Labor 
may not be a commodity but, like capital, it must in the 
end take as its recompense that-which it brings on the 
market and that which the ultimate consumer can afford 
to pay. But when competition is removed and there 
is no limit to the price save the conscience of the vendor, 
public policy dictates another course. Last month the 
country witnessed the self-restraint of those operators 
who were producing coal in holding to a price level 
below that which the market afforded. Capital, it is 
clear, is amenable to such restraint. Similarly last 
month the country also witnessed labor in the full exer- 
cise of its monopoly. Murder and wanton massacre 
at Herrin measured the self-restraint of the United 
Mine Workers of America when their monoply was 
threatened. 

There is ample evidence to indicate that the rank and 
file of the union miners recognize the fairness as well 
as the inevitableness of wage reductions, but because of 
the leaven of radicalism in the union their leaders dare 
not make such an admission. Quite recently a majority 
of the representatives of the union miners in Nova 
Scotia agreed to a wage reduction. They even had the 
courage to defend their course before a meeting of their 
constituents. They repudiated the action of their duly 
appointed agents and wound up the meeting by voting 
to ask the Canadian Government to lend the Russian 
Soviet Government fifteen million dollars. The moral is 
that it is political suicide for John Lewis and his lieu- 
tenants to abandon their extreme position even though 
they and all their members know that in the end it 
cannot be maintained. That is why the coal operators 
refuse to put their fortunes in the hands of this 
particular labor monopoly. 


Destruction of the Union Not Sought 


Those who hold to the belief that the policy of the 
operators against a Central Competitive Field agree- 
ment is a policy aimed at the destruction of the United 
Mine Workers are misinformed. In all this land there 
are no truer friends of the union coal miner, no staun- 
cher advocates of collective bargaining, than among the 
operators of the southern Ohio field. Yet it was the 
southern Ohio operators who to a man first took the 
stand that has prevented a central field conference. With 
hands tied behind its back by wage scales and working 
conditions dictated in Central Competitive Field agree- 
ments by a national labor union and by operators in 
larger fields to the north and west with which it is not 
now and has not for a score of years been competitive, 
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southern Ohio has had to submit to having, its throat 
cut by non-union fields to the south. With this field it 
is not a question of how its wage scales and costs com. 
pare with eastern Ohio or Indiana but how they compare 
with West Virginia. No one in Washington can induce 
this field to abandon its decision to seek the right of 
self-determination. Southern Ohio is significant in that 
it represents a type. 

The problem of Washington, then, is to find a formula 
that will save the face of the union and at the same 
time preserve to the operators in the several fields the 
right to negotiate with their men wage scales that will 
be truly competitive one with another and with those 
without the fold. That is, we may witness a conference 
of the United Mine Workers and all union coal operators 
dealing with general principles but not setting district 
wages. 


Let It Be a Non-Partisan Board 


Whatever the process by which the miners are re- 
turned to work to meet the immediate requirements for 
coal it must from the very nature of the circumstances 
be of temporary character. Matters of policy and mat- 
ters of fact interwoven in the issues of this controversy 
cannot be disposed of lightly. The present outlook 
therefore contemplates some form of commission that 
will, after the men are back at work, make an intensive 
and extensive study of the problems and report on the 
merits of each. It is further contemplated that this 
shall be an arbitration commission and that each side 
will be expected to agree in advance to abide by its 
findings. 

We have evidence at the outset that the miners do 
not favor arbitration. It has been offered to them in 
the anthracite region after nearly three months of 
fruitless negotiations and they have refused to accept 
it. They are not disposed to abide by the findings of 
arbitrators even after they have so agreed, as witness 
the fruits of the two Presidential commission awards 
in 1920. There is hope, however, that henceforth the 
labor unions may be induced to have greater respect 
for their contracts and that arbitration awards, un- 
fortunately at best but compromises, may become more 
effective. 

Transcending in importance the possible terms of 
settlement with respect to wages and working condi- 
tions that may be laid down by the commission now 
generally expected to be offered and appointed by the 
President are the principles governing future conduct 
for the coal industry that we have a right to expect, 
nay, even demand, from such a body. Twenty years of 
comparative tranquillity in the anthracite region fol- 
lowed the adoption of procedure laid down by the 
Roosevelt commission. That record would not have 
been broken in this year of 1922 were it not for the 
overpowering ambition of the United Mine Workers to 
exert its “full economic strength” against the country 
to win in the soft-coal strike. 

Pressure will be exerted to have representatives of 
the miners and of the operators on this commission. 
Already there is local talk among the hard-coal miners 
as to who should be chosen to represent them and there 
is some evidence of a feeling that a willingness to sub- 
mit to the findings of a board should be predicated on 
the pledge that the personnel will be acceptable to them. 
The supreme problem of Washington is to take a stand 
for a commission overwhelmingly non-partisan and to 
insist on time for adequate investigation. 
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Fading Soft-Coal Stocks as Well as Lack of Anthracite 


Attest Timeliness of Efforts for Resumption 


Unprecedented Stores of 67,000,000 Tons on April 1 Take 
Record Drop of 47,000,000 Tons in Three Months—Consumption 
Estimate of 34,500,000 Per Month Indicates Seriousness of Situation 


are being taken none too soon if a serious coal 

shortage during the coming winter is to be averted. 
There are practically no available above-ground supplies 
of anthracite except those held by retail dealers and 
that already in the cellars of householders. Pea is 
the only size that can be had from producers in quan- 
tity, small lots only of both larger and smaller sizes 
being available to replenish yard supplies. The total is 
equivalent to less than one month’s production. The 
hard-coal mines have no overcapacity with which to 
make up deficiencies and there is no non-union produc- 
tion to supplement that now on strike. If the anthracite 
mines were now at work, producers would be obliged 
to allocate shipments, and every day’s output lost from 
now on will add to their troubles next winter and 
sharpen the demand to a point where runaway prices 
for some of the independent coal will give to the trade 
the “color of profiteering” it had in 1920. 

On top of this potential shortage of anthracite the 
country faces a situation with respect to bituminous 
coal that under similar circumstances in the past has 
resulted in panic prices and exhibited all the symptoms 
of a shortage. Production measured against demand, 
not consumption, sets the price. If the definition be 
that there is a coal shortage when every buyer cannot 
get coal when he wants it, then the stage is all set for 
a soft-coal shortage. Demand from now on will equal 
consumption plus what the buyer would like to store 
against next winter. 

It will be recalled that the Geological Survey, in 
its estimates of stocks on April 1, reported at least 
63,000,000 net tons of bituminous coal in the hands of 
consumers. The study of official data on the three in- 
terrelated factors, production, stocks and consumption, 
summarized in the accompanying diagram shows that 
stocks were in fact around 67,000,000 net tons, exclu- 
sive of coal on upper Lake docks but including coal 
in cars not yet delivered to consumers. A new high 
record was thus set. 


Aare being taken efforts to start the coal mines 


Never before has so much coal:-been: delivered and. . 


held by consumers in this country. Preparations 
against the strike were as complete as consumers could 
make them. In the months of April, May and June 
another record was set, for the stocks of coal took the 
biggest drop on record. From the peak of 67,000,000 
net tons on April 1 to 20,000,000 tons on July 1 repre- 
sents a draft of 47,000,000 tons. That the country had 
this reserve supply on which to draw while the union 
mines are closed explains the equanimity with which 
the strike has been viewed so far. Compared with the 
decrease of 47,000,000 tons in the past three months is 
the record of 40,000,000 tons in the sevem months from 
the Armistice in 1918 to July 1, 1919. 

In the first six months of 1921 the production of 
bituminous coal was 196,292,000 tons and exports less 
imports were 12,555,000 tons, leaving 183,737,000 tons 
available for consumption. Stocks were reduced 3,000,- 





000 tons, which, added to available production, indicates 
@ consumption of 186,737,000 tons in that 6-month 
period. Production of bituminous coal in the corre- 
sponding period of 1922 was 186,415,000 tons, and 
exports less imports were around 3,358,000 net tons, 
giving a total net available for consumption of 183,- 
057,000 tons. Stocks were reduced from Jan. 1 to July 
1 an estimated 24,200,000 tons, which indicates a con- 
sumption of 207,257,000 tons. That is, the consumption 
of bituminous coal in the United States from January 
to the end of June this year was 20,500,000 tons greater 
than in the corresponding six months of last year. 

Although production in the half year of 1922 was 
9,877,000 tons less than the same period of 1921, exports 
also were less by 9,197,000 tons, leaving the country 
with some 680,000 tons less production for home use. 
Offsetting this small loss has been the draft on stocks 
exceeding last year by 21,200,000 tons. 

The draft on stocks by months is estimated as. 19,- 
500,000 tons in April, 14,700,000 tons in May and 
13,000,000 tons in June. Assuming no resumption of 
mining in July, making allowance for the holiday which 
affects both production and consumption, and antici- 
pating a sharp increase in demand sufficient to call 
forth every possible ton of production,.we would expect 
a further reduction in stocks in July of at least 
10,000,000 tons, leaving on Aug. 1 but 10,000,000 tons 
on hand. These figures are, of course, but estimates, 
for in the very nature of the case no other data can be 
had. But if as estimates they are within 20 per cent 
of correct, and we feel that the limit of error is not 
much more than half of that, it is apparent why the 
President has begun to act. 

Judging from the history of the past seven years, 
an above-ground stock of bituminous coal of only ten 
million tons represents an impossible situation in 
this country. During 1917 and 1918, when consump- 
tion was at the rate of about 40,000,000 tons per 
month, there was a serious coal shortage when stocks 
were as low as 20,000,000 tons—that is, when the 


-average for the country was equal to two weeks’ re- 


quirements. Consumption is now estimated to be at 
the rate of 34,500,000 tons per month and two weeks’ 
supply is therefore some 17,000,000 tons. Although 
skating close to the danger mark, the country had not: 
by July 1 reached a crisis. Some time before Aug. 1 
that point will have; been reached if production is not 
resumed. In other words, by that time, but for suc- 
cessful intervention by Washington, the United Mine 
Workers will have the country where it wants to be— 
helpless and begging for coal. 

From April 1 to Aug. 1, 1921, the estimated rate 
of consumption of bituminous coal was 28,200,000 tons 
per month. From Aug. 1 to Nov. 1 the rate was 33,- 
890,000 tons per month and from Nov. 1 to March 1, 
1922, the rate was increased to 34,200,000 tons. Since 


that date the rate of consumption is estimated at an 
average of 34,500,000 tons per month, with the figure 
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at the end of June somewhat above that figure. In 
the thirteen weeks ended with July 1 the requirement 
for consumption and exports (less imports) has been 
8,085,000 tons, or in round numbers eight million tons 
per week. 

Railroads are the largest single consumers of coal 
and likewise the largest holders of stocks. Figures 
recently assembled by the American Railway Associa- 
tion of coal on hand for railroad use furnish an interest- 
ing check on our estimates. All roads had on April 1 
19,843,833 tons of coal. By May 1 this had been 
diminished by 4,800,000 tons to 15,052,268 tons and by 
June 1 still further reduced by 4,200,000 tons to 10,- 
846,567 tons. Business on the railroads was greater 
in June than in May and it is safe to estimate that on 
July 1 their stocks were not in excess of 6,500,000 
tons, equivalent to 23 days’ requirements, if no new pro- 
duction be used. Our estimate of total reserve on May 
1 is 71 per cent of the supply on April 1. Compared 
to this the railroads held 79 per cent of their maximum. 
On June 1 the figures are 79 per cent for the country 
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and 72 per cent for the roads, and on July 1 it is 
estimated that both the country as a whole and the 
railroads had 60 per cent as much coal as 30 days pre- 
viously. 

Looking ahead it is apparent that were the produc- 
tion of bituminous coal to be increased barely suffi- 
ciently to meet the weekly requirements of around 
8,000,000 tons that would not suffice. Stocks must again 
be built up against the winter’s need. If production 
is not resumed in time and at a sufficient rate to meet 
all current requirements and to put at least 30 days’ 
supply on the average into consumers’ storage piles by 
Nov. 1, at the latest, we will have a perpetual coal 
shortage throughout the coming winter. On top of 
the output indicated is the need for some 20,000,000 
tons of shipments for the upper Lake docks, all of 
which must be produced and shipped before the close 
of navigation—that is, by the middle of December. 
There is, furthermore, the very evident possibility 
that the certain shortage of anthracite will add still 
further demands on the bituminous-coal industry. 
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STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL COMPARED WITH PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


From a peak of 67,000,000 tons on April 1, stocks declined to 20,000,000 tons on July 1, 
a shrinkage of 47,000,000 tons in three months 
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By Dynamite 


BY DEvER C. ASHMEAD* 
Kingston, Pa. 





Razing of Seneca Hoist Tower 


And Rebuilding of Breaker 




















Dynamite Sticks Placed in Its Ten Legs Are Exploded While 
Locomotive and Stump Puller Pull Structure Out of Perpendicu- 
lar—Good Example of Modern Breaker of Moderate Dimensions 


quantity of coal available at the Seneca Colliery 

of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., and the calculation 
showed that approximately 2,000,000 tons of coal could 
be drawn from the mine, which, according to the present 
rate of mining, would have lasted until about 1920. 
This period is past and the mine is still operating. 
About one year after the date set for the possible 
abandonment of the mine another estimate was made 
showing 2,500,000 tons more available than when the 
first estimate was made. 

The original breaker at this colliery was built in 1888 
and the first coal was run through it on June 18 of 
that year. The building was of wood and in 1919 it 
became necessary to remodel it. The work was done a 
little at a time, but in July, 1921, the company decided 
to cease operating the breaker until the remodeling 
was completed. This reconstruction work began at a 
time when the mine, according to estimates, was sup- 
posed to have been exhausted. Advances in the art of 
mining and not errors in the estimate enabled the 
company to extend the life of the mine, and it is pos- 
sible that other new methods of operation will be found 
that will further extend the duration of the plant 
beyond the limit now set. 


S uaa years ago an estimate was made of the 


*Anthracite editor, Coal Age. 


For this reason the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. is wel 
justified in expending the money needed for the com- 
plete remodeling of the breaker, not only on account of 
the increased life of the propery, which in itself would 
justify such an expenditure, but also because of the 
probable life of the mine, which while it cannot be 
calculated can be surmised as being of considerable 
length. Many thin beds and seams which are not now 
considered commercially valuable are to be found in the 
area tributary to the colliery, and they probably will 
be mined by the time the coal covered by the estimate 
has been removed, for improved methods of mining and 
preparation make coal available that in earlier days 
could not have been operated. 

In order to permit operation to continue the old 
tipple had been braced. The lower timbers of the old 
tower had become so rotten that it had settled about 
2 ft. and was a little out of plumb. The company 
decided to remove the tower hoist which lifted the coal 
to the top of the breaker and to install a dragline 
scraper in its place. This called for the erection of a 
10x42-in. flight conveyor. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem encountered in the 
remodeling of the breaker was the removal of the old 
tower hoist. The following description of the manner 
of its razing is by J. H. Rockefeller, Jr., of the mechani- 




























Breaker Being 
Remodeled 


Part of siding has 
been removed and 
the framework of 
the new building is 
practically finished. 
Note the ropes from 
the tower to the 
stump puller, which 
sprung the tower 
well out of plumb. 
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TOWER BEGINNING ITS FALL 
_ The dynamite had to be placed in the legs of the tower with due 
judgment, or damage might have been done to the breaker posts 
that were adjacent. For this reason one-quarter stick only was 
used in each leg. 


cal engineering department of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. This description appeared in the Employees’ Maga- 
zine for November, 1921. Mr. Rockefeller had charge 
of the wrecking of the tower for the mechanical 
engineering department. 

“The tower was first cut loose from the main part 
of the breaker throughout its entire height, so that 
it rested on ten 12x12-in. posts, arranged in two rows 
of five. Holes were bored in the five posts of the outer 
row at points 3 ft. above the ground and in those of 
the inner row at an elevation 3 ft. higher. Each hole 
was charged with about one-fourth of a stick of dyna- 
mite, the charges in the front row of posts being 
connected in series and those in the back row being 
similarly connected but in another series. 

“In the meantime a hand-operated stump puller was 
anchored to the ground about 200 ft. from the center of 
the tower in the direction in which it was desired to 
have the building fall. A rope from the winch was 
connected with two pulling ropes, the ends of which 
were fastened to the outside posts of the tower at a 
height of 140 ft. above the ground. Power was applied 
to the winch so that the pull on the building was 250 
tons. In consequence the tower at its top was pulled 
away from the old structure about 6 in. 

“To take up any slack that might be in the ropes 
and to compel the tower to fall in the desired direction, 
a steam locomotive was attached to them. The explo- 
sive charges in the outside row of posts were now fired. 
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The tower started to fall. The locomotive then began 
to take up the slack in the rope. An instant later the 
charges in the inside posts were fired, causing the 
tower to stretch itself over the ground in the direction 
planned. The operation was entirely successful.” 

Although the locomotive which was used to pull the 
ropes was straining on them when the charges were 
fired and its wheels were spinning when the tower 
began to fail, the locomotive was not able to move fast 
enough to keep the ropes tight. 

The old tower was 170 ft. high and by the use of 
the dragline conveyor to take the coal to the top of 
the breaker this height has been reduced to about 105 
ft. The accompanying illustrations show the breaker 
before any remodeling commenced, the early stages of 
the remodeling, the tower in the act of falling, the 
cloud of dust that arose just as the tower hit the 
ground, and then the finished breaker. A minute or two 
after the tower had come to rest on the ground the 
cloud of dust had risen to a great height, and the air 
was black with the fine coal dust. 

There is comparatively little difference in the methods 
of preparation in the old and the new breakers, but all 
the machinery has been made more accessible and fewer 
men are needed to operate the new breaker than were 
needed at the old. At present thirty-two men are re- 
quired, whereas with the old arrangement forty-eight 
men were employed, a saving of sixteen men. This in 
one year’s time will mean a large saving in the bill for 
the preparation of coal for the market. 

The new breaker is of wood, as was the old, but the 
machinery is of the latest type, and the new structure 
with its equipment gives better results than its pred- 
ecessor. This new breaker was constructed at a cost 
of about $225,000. Its capacity is approximately the 
same as that of the one it replaced, or about 1,800 tons 
in an eight-hour day. 

The accompanying flow sheet not only shows the 
method of treatment of the coal but it also gives the 
number of tons of coal that pass through each process. 
In the description of the method of coal preparation 
that follows, the figures in the text refer to those shown 
in the flow sheet. 

By means of a rotary dump the mine cars from the 
Seneca and William A. collieries of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. are discharged into a hopper at the foot of the 
dragline conveyor. The coal is taken from the dump 
by means of this conveyor to the top of the breaker 





Tower Has Just 
Fallen 


Coal dust is begin- 
ning to rise from 
fallen structure. In 
a few minutes the 
dust covered every- 
thing in the vicin- 
ity. The tower was 
pulled over by a 
locomotive and a 
stump puller. Dy- 
namite did the rest. 
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From 
the top deck (3) of these shakers the lump coal passes 
to a picking table (5) and from the bottom deck (4) 


and is delivered onto a set of shakers (3 and 4). 


the steamboat coal passes to e same picking table 
(5), while through deck 4 the coal passes to another 
shaker (6 and 7). 

On picking table 5 the large rock is removed from the 
coal and goes to the rock dump. The cleaned coal goes 
to the crusher rolls (8), and from these rolls it passes 
to a set of shakers (9, 10, 11 and 12). The coal from 
the top deck (9) passes to No. 8 rolls (13). The coal 
from the second deck (10) and from the top deck of 
shaker 6 and 7 can go either to the rolls (13) or can 
be bypassed around them to the broken picking table 
(14). From this picking table the coal goes directly 
to the broken pocket (33), and the rock goes to the 
rock dump. 


CoAL ABOVE PEA GOES TO JIGS FOR CLEANING 


Coal that is crushed in the No. 8 rolls (13) joins 
with the coal from decks 11 and 12 and passes to a 
double set of shakers (15, 16, 17, 18 and 19). The 
egg coal which is taken from the top deck (15) goes 
to the egg hoppers (30, 31 and 32) and from these 
hoppers it is fed directly to the egg jigs, which are 
of the Lehigh Valley type, after which the clean egg 
coal goes to the egg pocket (39). The stove coal from 
the second deck (16) goes to the stove-coal hoppers 
(27, 28 and 29), and from these hoppers it is fed to 
the jigs and from the jigs to pocket 38. The nut 


coal from the third deck (18) goes to the nut hoppers 
(24, 25, and 26) and from these hoppers to the chestnut 
Pea coal, 


jigs and thence to the chestnut pocket (37). 





Structure 
After Tower 
Fell 


Shows remodeled 
breaker and also the 
dragline conveyor 
and trestle which 
replaces the tower 
hoist. 














which is sized on the fourth deck (18), passes to the 
pea hopper (23) and then to the pea jig and the pea 
pocket. 

The buckwheat coal, which is prepared on the fifth 
deck (19), passes directly to the buckwheat pocket and 
is ready for shipment to the market. The smaller sizes 
of coal go to another set of shakers (20 and 21) and 
the rice and barley coals are separated and go to their 
respective pockets or to the boiler plant to be used as 
fuel. The slush, which passes through the barley 
shaker, goes to the slush shaker (22) and then to the 
silt bank, and the coarser material goes to a car and 
is redumped and sent through the pocket. Practically 
all the rice and barley coal produced at this colliery, 
together with part of the buckwheat coal, is used for 
boiler fuel and is sent to the boiler house. The rock 
that is separated from the coal by the jigs is taken 
to the rock dump. 

Interesting features in connection with the flow sheet 
of this breaker are the figures giving the distribution of 
the tonnage. They show the quantity of coal prepared 
in each jig and shaker and the waste material that 
has to be handled in the form of rock and also the 
areas of the several screens. 

Before leaving the description of this breaker I 
want to quote once more from Mr. Rockefeller’s article: 
“With the razing and remodeling of the Seneca 
breaker comes to the surface a most remarkable fact 
concerning its hoisting engineer. Thomas Langan was 
placed in charge of the tower hoisting engine when the 
breaker was started. He had charge of this engine 
continuously until it hoisted its last trip on July 19, 
1921, a total of 33 years. The efficient care given by 





New Breaker 


By reason of the 
introduction of the 
dragline conveyor 
the new structure 
is about 65 ft. 
lower than the old 
building. 
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FLOW SHEET OF SENECA BREAKER AS REBUILT 
Where forty-eight men were formerly employed, thirty-two men 


will now do the work, a reduction of one-third in the operating 
force, yet the tonnage will be in no way reduced 


the engineer is shown by the maintenance record of 
this engine. During the 33 years the following parts 
were replaced: Two sets of piston rings and three 
pinion wheels. 

“The fact that the original brass of the cranxpin, 
wristpin and crosshead shoe were in use when the 
breaker shut down shows how efficiently the engine was 
cared for. It was lubricated properly every day, the 
wedges drawn up, and the engine at all times kept in 
proper condition. The cylinders never had been re- 
bored. They showed only + in. wear, 
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“The engine during the 33 years handled approxi- 
mately all the 8,500,000 tons of coal which has been 
shipped from this colliery. This means that this engine 
has hoisted about 12,000,000 tons of material, including 
boiler fuel and refuse, making in so doing approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 hoists. Figuring 225 ft. of travel of 
cage per hoist, these cages have traveled approximately 
256,000 miles, or about ten times around the earth.” 

The engineer who took such good care of his engine 
is entitled to much honor for his painstaking zeal, and 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has not failed to show its 
appreciation of his services. In every company there 
are men who show a devotion to their work which 
the mine officials should not fail to recognize by due 
commendation and acknowledgment. 





Zeigler Mine Copied Wehrum’s Methods 


By CLARENCE R. CLAGHORN 
Baltimore, Md. 


N E. W. DAVIDSON’S article on “Zeigler No. 1 

Mine,” in the May 25 issue of Coal Age, p. 873, E. L. 
Berger, superintendent of that mine, is quoted as be- 
lieving the rotary dump in use at this mine “is the first 
underground rotary dump ever operated.” 

He may be interested in knowing that two-car (tan- 
dem) power-driven rotary dumps were used under- 
ground at the shaft mines of the Lackawanna Coal & 
Coke Co. at Wehrum, Pa., in 1903, in connection with 
underground bins, pneumatic gates and self-dumping 
skips. In fact, at Zeigler not only the dumps but 
other equipment was, in many respects, patterned after 
the Wehrum installation and built by the same firm. 

This installation, including the rotary dumps, the 
bins, the bin gates and irons and the skips were cov- 
ered by patent No. 811,129, applied for May, 1903, and 
issued August, 1906, so the Zeigler installation was 
anticipated by some fourteen years. 





Copper Bond with Steel Terminals Suited 
For Electric Welding at Track Joints 


T IS now well known that the joining of steel to steel 

is the easiest form of electric welding. Recognizing 
and utilizing this fact the rail bonds shown in the 
accompanying illustration 
have been devised. These 
consist of copper bonds fitted 
with steel terminals slightly 
rounded so as to make it easy 
to join them to the rails. 

As may be seen, these 
bonds are of two types—that 
known as the A.W. 7, which 
has one strand of any desired length and the terminals 
of which are welded to the base of the rail, and the 
A.W. 8, which is short, U-shaped and double stranded 
‘and is intended for attachment to the ball of the rail. 





























In both cases the ends of the strands are protected by a 
copper sleeve. These bonds are manufactured by the 
Ohio Brass Co., of Mansfield, Ohio. 
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COAL TRAIN READY TO LEAVE BUTONG FOR MALANGAS, ZAMBOANGA PROVINCE, MINDANAO, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Public Ownership of Coal Mines Causes?Much Loss to 
Philippine Government and Affords Little Coal 


National Coal Co. Stock Nearly All Held by Government—Coal 
After Five Years’ Work Costs, Without Interest but Including 
Development, $17.50 Per Ton—First Coal So Dirty It Wouldn’t Burn 


By Roy C. BENNETT 
Manila, P. I. 


with approximately four and a half million pesos* 
invested in coal-mining enterprises, is about ready 
to retire from this business and let someone who 
“knows the game” dig the insular fuel supply. Recent 
actions of the National Coal Co., a government concern 
whose head offices are in Manila, strongly suggest this 
outcome. C. Russell, manager of the coal company, said 
that the business in its present condition cannot well 
be turned over to anyone else, but that within six 
months the mine will be so far developed that it will 
be possible, he anticipates, for the government to lease 
the mines to an operating company on a royalty basis. 
By this time the company will have invested another 
half million pesos and will have brought prospecting 
and development to such a stage that, according to the 
manager, the company can tell exactly what coal it has 
in sight. It is the opinion of Mr. Russell, and appar- 
ently of the board of directors as a whole, that the 
government couldn’t “get out from under” just now 
without a heavy loss, but that the time is not far dis- 
tant when it can. 


[ vit: apex S are that the Philippine Government, 


No ONE WANTS TO BE PARTNER WITH GOVERNMENT 


The National Coal Co., which has brought much 
criticism on the Philippine Government, was author- 
ized and established by an act of the Philippine Legis- 
lature in 1917. The organic act specified that at least 
51 per cent of the stock should be government-owned, 
and provided for the holding of the other 49 per cent 
privately or by provincial or municipal governments. 
The company has a capital stock of P3,000,000, all sub- 
scribed and paid in. At the present time the govern- 
ment owns all the stock, except P18,000 which is in 
private hands. The investments to date represent the 
sum total of the capital stock plus P2,000,000 which 
was borrowed from the National Development Co., an- 


*A peso is 50c. in United States currency. 





other government organization. The company still has 
left about a half million of the loan it obtained from 
the development company. 

Warren D. Smith, chief of the division of mines, 
Philippine Bureau of Science, who knows more than 
any other person about Philippine mineral resources 
and Philippine mine development, is a strong advocate 
of the government’s getting out of the coal-mining 
business. In fact, after he had investigated the 
National Coal Co. properties he submitted a report in 
which he painted a very discouraging picture of the 
future prospects of the company, but he now gives the 
company full credit for the progress made since his 
report was written. 


ALL GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP IS UNDESIRABLE 


In a report on mineral resources, just off the press, 
Mr. Smith says in part: “My investigation of the 
National Coal Co. has led me seriously to question if 
national mining projects, whether controlled by Fili- 
pinos, Americans or any other people, are wise. The 
reasons for the difficulties which this company has 
experienced are many, and not all of them should be 
laid at the doors of the Philippine Government or the 
Filipinos. Inexperienced Americans on the board of 
directors are equally responsible, but the gravest 
objection of all to these national projects is that they 
are likely to become hopelessly mixed in politics. A 
much safer plan and one that doubtless would bring 
results would be to subsidize worthy private companies, 
the government exacting some security for the money 
so lent. If the government received no more than the 


_interest on the loan it would be amply repaid.” 


Mr. Smith says that coal is to be found in some 
quantity on practically every one of the larger islands 
of the Philippine archipelago. “There is no question,” 
he says, “about the potential mineral wealth of the 
Philippine Islands. All those qualified to pass judg- 
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ment are convinced that deposits of merit are here, 
even though not all are extensive. Americans and other 
foreigners have attempted to do what they could to 
develop the resources. Their efforts have not always 
been encouraged. There is a definite responsibility in 
this direction which the Filipinos for some reason or 
other have evaded. It must be realized sooner or 
later that the business of mining is carried on success- 
fully by only a few nations and that an agricultural 
people like the Filipinos cannot hope to master alone 
the complicated technology of this, the most difficult 
and exacting of all industries.” 


COMPANY AVERAGED 80 TONS A DAY IN 1921! 


The report of Mr. Russell, general manager of the 
company, says the National Coal Co. produced about 
23,400 tons of coal in 1921. It has mines on two 
islands, two on Mindanao &nd one on Cebu. The Min- 
danao properties, which, according to the general 
manager, are the more promising, are in the southern 
part of that island, one being referred to usually as the 
Malangas property and the other as the Butong field. 
Much of the money spent by the company at these 
places has gone for diamond drilling and the driving of 
prospect openings to determine the quantity of coal 
available. Yet much of the criticism directed against 
the company came as result of the fact that money 
was spent for surface development before underground 
investigation had proved the presence of coal in paying 
quantities. 

The last annual report of the board of directors to 
the stockholders, written by the general manager and 
signed by Jose Paez, as acting president of the com- 
pany, showed a total expenditure of P4,400,000 to the 
close of the 1920-1921 fiscal year. The report explained 
expenditures as follows: “They have built 7 km. (43 
miles) of railway and 4 km. (24 miles) of cableway in 
Cebu, connecting the Compostela mine with the Philip- 
pine Ry., at a cost of P587,220. In Mindanao, on the 
east coast of Sibuguey Peninsula, they have a wharf 
and 12 km. (74 miles) of railroad connecting the port 
of Malangas with the Butong coal-field system. This 
system, including all construction camps, coal bunkers 
under construction, railroad equipment, etc., cost 
P1,622,510. 

“The Cotas field, 3 km. (1? miles) from Butong, is 
connected to the railroad by a narrow-gage tramway 
that cost P36,220. An attempt was made during 1917 


Power and 
Receiving 
House 


Looking west at 
Licos. This is, be 
it remembered, a 
government’ mine. 
An aerial tram 
brings the coal 
over the hills to 
this point. The 
functions of these 
_various sheds and 
their relation it 
would be _ difficult 
to discover. One 
evidently contains 
two boilers and the 
other receives the 
buckets on the 
aerial tramway. 














and 1918 to reach the Cotas field by the Sibuguey 
River. For the construction of the Payao camp at the 
river mouth, for the purchase of launches and cascos, 
now condemned; and for certain development work on 
coal fields near Payao that were later abandoned 
P466,760 was expended. 

“The sum of P215,640 has been expended on explora- 
tion work; P60,000 on diamond drilling, not including 
drilling equipment; P70,000 on topographical surveys; 
P116,000 on miscellaneous equipment, and P120,000 
on floating equipment. We have spent a total of P533,- 
000 on mine development and equipment—P165,000 in 
Compostela, P259,000 in Butong and P109,000 in 
Cotas.” 

Last year saw the first real progress toward the 
exploration of known seams of coal and the develop- 
ment of mines, most of the time prior to that having 
been devoted to the construction of the transportation 
systems mentioned, the construction of camps and 
development of surface exploration work. 

As to progress during the last year the annual report 
says: “The most important result obtained during the 
year consisted in the development by diamond drilling 
of the semi-anthracite coal seam at Butong in Min- 
danao. This work has proved up a block of coal that 
positively contains more than two million tons and 
indicates beyond any reasonable probability of doubt 
that the bed extends for a considerable distance beyond 
the limits of the area drilled. At present any estimate 
of the extent of the bed is nothing more than a guess 
but it is reasonably safe to assume that at least ten. 
million tons of coal exist at Butong.” 


CoAL BED AT BUTONG IS OVER 8 FT. THICK 


Mr. Russell, speaking some months after this report 
was written, stated that there is a bed 8 ft. 6 in. thick 
here and that after using the diamond drill a year and 
a half he was able to say 5,000,000 tons of coal had 
been proved and that this was only a small fraction 
of the whole coal field. 

In Cebu the government operated on leases held by 
old Spanish companies. These leases cover about 5,000 
acres, under 10 per cent of which area coal is found. 
Four beds are being worked, the total thickness being 
about 12 ft. and the distance from the shallowest to the 
deepest being about 300 ft. 

The following is a Bureau of Science analysis of the 
different coals mined by this company: 
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Butong Cotas Cebu 


Semi-Anthracite Bituminous Sub-bituminous 
WN os tis ons 35-08 1.63 1.54 9.93 
Volatile matter.<........ 15.05 26.83 40.25 
Fixed carbon........... 80.20 65.90 46.55 
MN od ik ath 23 cs oes Sai 3.42 573 3.47 
GiONUr. 5c eens oe 0.70 0.90 0.77 
Coking quality.......... | Non-coking Coking Non-coking 
ci ke ae 15,309 14,816 12,466 


The Cebu coal air slacks, but the Cotas and Butong 
coals, which are practically smokeless, do not. None 
of the three grades is subject to spontaneous combus- 
tion. Little trouble with water is experienced in any 
of the mines. In Cebu the coal beds dip and strike 
irregularly, but drillings have indicated that the Min- 
danao seams are more regular. The Cebu deposits 
have suffered much through the work of native miners 
who dug holes a short distance into the beds and then 
took out large quantities of coal, letting the earth fall 
in behind them. Large bodies of coal between these 
little mines have been made practically unminable. 


DIRTY COAL WOULD NEITHER BURN Nor SELL 


As to marketing the coal the general manager wrote 
in the annual report the following statement: 

“Placing the coal in the market has been our prin- 
cipal difficulty. The first experiments with run-of- 
mine coal were failures, it being necessary in every case 
to mix our product with some bituminous coal before 
it would burn. We discovered that the poor results 
were caused by an excess of ash, a large quantity of 
shale being mixed with the coal during the process of 
mining. After this shale was removed by screening 
and washing we were able to obtain satisfactory results. 
There is no question as to our ability to sell at least 
200,000 tons of semi-anthracite coal annually, provided 
we can produce it at a price that will allow us to com- 
pete with foreign coals.” 

The company formerly experienced much trouble 
from sickness among the employees in the Mindanao 
camps, where malaria was prevalent until steps were 
taken to remove the cause and to improve health con- 
ditions. Mr. Smith considers the mining laws in the 
Philippines adverse in several respects to mine develop- 
ment. In this connection he mentions high taxes for 


mines, adverse leasing regulations and other things 
needing reform. He particularly considers “political 
instability” a deterring factor. 

As to labor conditions the following is quoted from 
the general manager’s report: 

“It is difficult to give exact data on production cost 
It may be said, 


at our present stage of development. 
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however, that it is possible in both Cebu and Mindanao 
to mine coal from the rooms and place it on the tipple 
at a cost of less than P4 per ton. It might be said with 
equal accuracy that every ton of coal produced during 
the year has cost, not including interest charges, but 


counting overhead, development expenses, railroad 
maintenance and operation, operation of our launches, 
etc., more than P35 per ton. Either statement is true 
but neither will give an accurate idea of the real cost of 
coal production. We estimate that the cost on board 
ships alongside the wharf in Malangas will average P8 
per ton when the mine is fully developed. This allows 
for the depreciation of equipment as well as the proper 
return of the funds invested with interest, but is 
dependent upon the property’s being developed up to 
full capacity. It is impossible to estimate on Cebu 
without more accurate information regarding the 
quantity of coal available. At present we have less 
than 200,000 tons assured. Assuming that we have 
1,000,000 tons available, a not improbable amount, the 
cost of coal delivered in Cebu, when the mine is fully 
developed, should not exceed P10 per ton including all 
charges. 

“There are two conditions which make it difficult to 
market coal cheaply in the Philippines, transportation 
and labor. It costs us more than P11 per ton to ship 
coal from Malangas to Manila, whereas Japan often 
ships coal to Manila at as little cost as 6 yen ($3) per 
ton. While local production costs at the mine will com- 
pare favorably with those in the United States or 
Europe, the cheap labor of China and Japan, especially 
the former, will render competition difficult. 


HARD TO PAY DOLLAR AND COMPETE WITH NICKEL 


“Chinese laborers in Borneo are contracted for at 
30 centavos (15c.) per day, without subsistence. They 
are experienced miners, and such prices enable certain 
Borneo mining companies to produce coal at a low cost 
in spite of otherwise unfavorable conditions. In the 
interior of China, in the region where the Peking 
syndicate is operating, miners get less than 10 centavos 
(5¢c.) per day. Contrast this with Philippine condi- 
tions, where inexperienced miners are demanding, and 
obtaining, P2 ($1) per day.” 

In order to provide efficient supervision in the mines 
and to guarantee a supply of skilled labor the company 
recommends that a technical night school be conducted 
for the laborers. 

The directors’ report, which is in line with numerous 





Cableway at 
Licos 


As seen from above 
terminal of aerial 
tramway looking 
east toward Basak. 
After four years of 
operation and the 
expenditure of two 
and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars, the 
National Coal Co., 
@ government oper- 
ation, produced in 
1921 only 23,400 
tons. It must be 
remembered, how- 
ever, that much 
prospecting and 
diamond drilling 
and surveying has 
had to be _ done, 
and wharfs, rail- 
roads and camps 
have _ been con- 
structed. 
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statements made by the general manager, urges that 
“the Mindanao coal field be developed to a production 
of at least 1,000 tons daily or until the maximum com- 
mercial output is attained; also that the Cebu field be 
fully developed if the diamond drilling indicates a 
quantity of coal that will justify the necessary addi- 
tional investment.” 

Coal imports to the islands in 1921 were as follows: 


"SS RES COS 
1921 (first half year only)... 2,090,248 
The bulk of the imported coal is from Japan, with 
substantial quantities from Australia and China. 


BUTONG SHAFT, TIPPLE, SURFACE TRACK, ROCK DUMP AND VILLAGE 


The latest reports compiled show thirty odd coal- 
mining companies operating in the Philippines, but 
most of them work on a very small scale, operating on 
revocable permits from the government. 

The National Coal Co. is not the first governmental 
body to try the mining of coal in the Philippines. The 
United States Army attempted it about 1911 and 1912. 
The scene of action then was the west side of the island 
of Batan, where a little coal of a fair bituminous grade 
was mined. The seams were found to be very irregular 
and things didn’t go well at all, so the mining business, 
as far as the U. S. military was concerned, was declared 
closed, and the books: showed a loss of some hundred 
thousand dollars. Thus did the U. S. Army learn that 
coal mining was not a proper government enterprise. 





Plastic Fuel from Low-Grade Coal and Oil 


N THE issue of Coal Age of June 8, p. 953, an 

article appeared entitled “Plastic Fuel Can Be Made 
of Low-Grade Coal and Oil and Can Be Coked Even 
If Non-Coking Coal Is Used.” This article had a sub- 
title in which appeared the, words, “With fine grinding 
almost all but inherent ash is removed by Trent 
Process.” Exception having been taken to this word- 
ing, Walter E. Trent replies to a letter to one of the 
editors of Coal Age in the following words: 

“This discussion as to the removing of inherent ash 
has been presented to me regularly for the past three 
years, first by the U. S. Bureau of Standards, then by 
members of the U. S. Bureau of Mines and others, all 
taking the stand, exactly as you do, that the inherent 
ash is the silica or aluminum silicate, being the in- 
soluble part of the original soil and mineral matter that 
found its way into the original wood. 

“About that side of the question we need have no 
discussion, but as to the grinding of the material suf- 
ficiently fine to detach it from the carbon, I must state 
that we do separate a large percentage of that im- 
purity. We take a perfectly black piece of coal, show- 
ing no impurities whatever; grind it to approximately 
200-mesh, forming of course, a large percentage of 
300-, 400-, 500-, and even 1,000-mesh material. This 
actually separates a large part of the inherent ash, and 
thus its removal by the Trent Process: is effected. 

“TI do not understand that you believe the inherent 
ash to be other than physically mixed in very small 
sizes, which is correct; but a great many people have 
claimed that the silica and aluminum silicate were chem- 
ically incorporated and could not be separated. This 
is absolutely incorrect. You will find that the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, the U. S. Patent Office and everybody 
who has investigated our process willingly admit that 
we do remove inherent ash, in so far as it is physically 


detached from the carbon, and in some cases it amounts 
to from 60 to 90 per cent. 

“My French company, for instance, has seven dif- 
ferent kinds of French coals, the ash in which it is 
reducing to 1 per cent. I have only two coals that give 
this great reduction, but every single coal shows that 
inherent ash is removed. This question has arisen in 
all the principal patent examining offices in the world 
and has been conceded by them, and my patents are 
allowed in the United States, France, England, Holland, 
Germany and other countries. 

“T am sending you copies of three patents that relate 
to our coal cleaning; one deals with the detachment and 
separation of inherent ash without any oil reaction (No. 
1,420,163); another deals with the oil reaction alone 
(No. 1,420,164), and the third case deals with the 
physical detachment by pulverizing, the separation of 
the ash from the carbon by the oil reaction, and the 
distillation of the amalgam (No. 1,420,165). Will you 
kindly give your special attention to the parts of these 
patents that are marked with pencil, as they relate to 
the particular subject on which we are corresponding?” 

Coal Age is informed that the coal, oil and water in 
amalgamation are agitated by paddle blades rotating 
at a speed of 150 r.p.m. and that where the coal is 
pulverized to a fineness such that it will pass readily 
through a 200-mesh screen a mixture of 62 gallons of 
light fuel oil to 2,000 Ib. of coal will produce an amalgam 
in granules about 4 in. in diameter. The article stated 
1,000 r.p.m. in the one case and 150 lb. of coal in 
the other. 


J. J. RUTLEDGE, superintendent of the central district 
experiment station of the Bureau of Mines at Urbana, III., 
calls our attention to the fact that the bottom layout at the 
Glen Rogers Mine, West Virginia, described by him before 
the Illinois Mining Institute and reported in Coal Age of 
June 22, 1922, page 1013, as designed by Carl Scholz was in 
fact designed by Oscar Cartlidge, assistant to Mr. Scholz. 
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The Case Against Use of Purchased Power at Coal Mines” 


Steam Hoist with Mixed Pressure Turbine Advocated— 
Cost of Stations and of Attendance Thereat Omitted in Mr. 
Clayton’s Figures—At Nason Plant Power Cost Is 10c. Per Ton 


By C. W. SMITHt 
Chicago, Ill. 


brief review of the development of mine power sta- 
tions should be made in order to understand the 
conditions that exist at many mines even at this time. 
The earlier mines used steam power only for hoisting, 
for ventilating and for pumping water from the shaft 
bottom. Mine power plants at this time were very 
crude. The hoist engines were small, as the cars 
hoisted seldom held more than a ton of coal and the 
shafts usually were shallow. Fans were of the old 
paddle-wheel type and were operated by simple slide- 
valve engines. The pumps at the shaft bottom were 
operated by steam lines running down the shaft. The 
boilers operating these plants were either of the long 
cylindrical type or its later development, the long boiler 
with two large flues. The coal was mined by hand and 
hauled to the shaft by mules. Any water inside was 
bailed by hand and hauled to the shaft. The coal was 
prepared by bar screens. At this time slack coal was 
either left in the mines or dumped in waste piles on top. 
The next development in mining practice was the in- 
troduction of rope haulages for handling longer trips 
and negotiating heavier grades. The engines for oper- 
ating these were steam-driven and were located either 
on top or underground near the shaft. This innovation 
represented a considerable advance in haulage practice 
and resulted in @ remarkable increase in tonnage at 
most mines where the installations were made. 
About the same time compressed-air puncher 
machines were introduced to enable more coal to be 


I A PAPER relative to power stations at mines a 





*Article entitled “Power Station at the Mine,” read at Illinois 
Mining Institute meeting, June 9, on board the “Golden Eagle” 
on the Mississippi River. A reply to J. P. Clayton’s article read 
at the same meeting and appearing in last week’s issue of Coal 
— under the caption “The Case for Purchased Power at Coal 

ines.”’ 

+Chief engineer, Nason Coal Co. 





Mixed - Pressure 
Turbine 


A1,000-kw. machine 
at the Nokomis 
mine of the Nason 
Coal Co. Power at 
this plant costs 
5.79¢c. per kw.-hr. 
‘generated, but all 
the power is not 
used for generating 
electricity, the hoist 
being run by steam. 
Furthermore, the 
mine was working 
at that time at only 
70 per cent of ca- 
pacity. The cost 
per ton was 9.86c. 











mined.t This in part was made necessary by im- 
provements in haulage. 

These two developments were the last important 
changes made before the introduction of electricity into 
the mining industry. Both greatly increased the use 
of steam at the mines and resulted in the building of 
more modern boiler plants. Horizontal return-tubular 
boilers were installed and the power plant became the 
real heart of all operations about the mine. 

Soon after the World’s Columbian Exposition, in Chi- 
cago, many experiments were made in the use of electric 
locomotives for mine haulage and during the next ten 
years much progress was made along this line until, 
by 1900, many successful haulage systems were in 
operation. During this same time experiments were 
made with electric mining machines, but here progress 
was not so rapid, for the type of mining machine then 
in use was not adapted to an electric drive and it was 
necessary to develop the chain mining machine, a type 
hitherto unknown. Even after the machines had been 
fairly well developed the miners’ organization in many 
instances, by opposition, prevented successful operation. 

With the introduction of electricity into the mines 
little change was made in power-plant practice. The 
steam haulage engines and air compressors were re- 
placed by steam-driven electric generators. The gen- 
erator engines were of up-to-date design, and as 
transmission losses were much reduced the steam con- 
sumption was greatly lowered. Often after electrifying 
a mine it was found thaf even in a plant that had been 
previously overloaded a considerable reserve boiler 
capacity was available. 

Boiler plants at this time consisted generally of hori- 





¢This probably was true in Illinois, which at that time was 
quite backward, being a new field. In Pennsylvania rope haulage 


much antedated compressed-air punchers.—EDITOR. 
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HIGH-PRESSURE TURBINE OF 300-KW. CAPACITY AT NOKOMIS MINE 


One of the machines that purchased-power makes unnecessary. Mr. Smith makes it plain that although with central- 
station power less machinery is needed, the cost of maintenance, interest and depreciation of converting machinery 
and the wages of its attendants must be added to the cost of the purchased power if the cost of operating 
under central-station power is to be compared with the costs of the isolated station. 


zontal return-tubular boilers, often as many as ten or 
twelve in number. Stacks were small and not over 
40 or 50 ft. high. The boiler settings were of brick and 
they usually were in poor condition. They were fired 
by hand, and waste coal was used, for it must be 
remembered that at this time slack had little or no 
commercial value. The plants usually were built piece- 
meal, that is, boilers were added whenever the steam 
supply became short, and as a result piping and header 
lines often were improperly installed. No thought was 
given to efficiency of operation, because labor was cheap 
and coal was had for practically nothing. 

From 1900 to 1910 the coal industry of Illinois mar- 
vellously developed. Many large mines were sunk and 
the maximum daily tonnage grew from about 2,000 in 
1900 to about 4,000 in 1910. Coal production increased 
greatly, and most of the newer mines were well laid 
out and designed from an engineering standpoint. 
Power-plant design lagged, however, for two reasons. 
First, direct-current power was used entirely about 
the mines, and consequently no important advances 
could be made in its distribution. Second, boiler plants 
were designed as simply and as near fool-proof as pos- 
sible, because it was then thought that the coal-mining 
organization was too busy producing coal properly to 
look after complicated boiler plants. The result was 
that simple rules of thumb and prevailing mining prac- 
tice were followed in the building of this portion of the 
mining plant. 


MINES OUTGREW THEIR DIRECT-CURRENT PLANTS 


As a result of this system by 1910, or a little later, 
many of these large mines had been extended to hitherto 
unthought-of distances and were beginning to have 
great difficulty in supplying adequate power to the 
working face. With the direct-current power used the 
only way to overcome this condition was to put in more 
copper feeders, and in many cases the cost was almost 
prohibitive. 

In 1912 sinking of the Nokomis mine of the Nason 
Coal Co. began. In 1913 coal was reached, and the first 
mining machines were installed. At this time the Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service Co. entered this field, and 
after conference with their representatives and with 
representatives of the Sullivan Machinery Co. the Nason 
company decided to install the first alternating-current 
mining machines used in the State of Illinois. After 





these had proved successful in operation it was decided 
to install an underground motor-generator set to supply 
current for the trolley locomotives. 

Negotiations with the State Mining Board were 
necessary before it would permit the transmission of 
high-voltage current underground, even in armored 
cables, but all objections eventually were overcome and 
the installation was completed. Power was purchased 
from the Central Illinois Public Service Co. at 2,300 
volts and stepped down to 275 volts underground for 
use in the mining machines. The motor-generator sets 
for driving the trolley locomotives and for charging the 
storage motors were driven directly by 2,300-volt 
alternating current. Subsequently this installation was 
expanded and the mine now has thirty mining machines 
and seventeen storage-battery and four trolley locomo- 
tives in operation. 


COULDN’T MIx ISOLATED AND PURCHASED POWER 


This system of power generation and distribution 
proved economical and satisfactory. It solved the prob- 
lem of power transmission in coal mines. However, as 
Nokomis was equipped with a boiler plant and a steam 
hoist, the system of purchasing a portion of the power 
and producing the rest proved to be too expensive. In 
periods of slack work it was necessary both to main- 
tain a boiler plant and to pay the primary charges to 
the power company. 

During certain seasons of the year power interrup- 
tions were numerous, occasioning serious delay and 
many losses. The combined power costs averaged 
nearly 15c. per ton. Finally in 1919 and 1920 two or 
three successive increases in purchased-power rates 
raised costs so that it became necessary to seek relief. 
As no reduction of power rates could be expected, the 
only alternative was to discontinue the purchase of 
power. 

With this in mind, the power conditions at the mine 
were carefully studied. The plant then installed con- 
sisted of six horizontal return-tubular boilers 84 in. in 
diameter and 20 ft. long, each of 175 b.-hp. These fur- 
nished steam to a pair of 28x48-in. Danville hoist 
engines, to an 18x18-in. fan engine and to some mis- 
cellaneous car-puller engines, shop engines and pumps. 

At first the installation of a high-pressure turbine 
was recommended, but this would have made necessary 
a great increase in the size of the boiler plant. Finally 
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it was proposed that all the equipment be electrified 
except the hoist engine and that a mixed-pressure turbine 
be installed to be operated by the low-pressure exhaust 
steam from the hoist. C. M. Garland, of Chicago, who 
recommended this installation, gave it as his opinion 
that no additional boiler power would be required to 
operate this plant. After careful consideration of this 
project Mr. Garland was commissioned to proceed with 
the installation. The plant was put into operation in 
June, 1920, and no additional boilers were required. 
The new plant consists of a 1,000-kw. Ridgway mixed- 
pressure turbine equipped with a surface condenser and 
a large Rateau regenerator, and a 300-kw. General Elec- 
tric turbine equipped with a jet condenser. A complete 
switchboard was installed and equipped with sufficient 
meters to measure the power each department consumed. 
As the mine did not operate steadily during the 
latter part of 1920, no reliable figures as to the cost 
of power were available until the first three months of 
1921. The cost of operating the power plant during 
January, February and March, 1921, is given in Table I. 


TABLE I. COST OF OPERATING PLANT OF NASON COAL CO. 


MME coe iso dc serosa ON BOON BTA Stace Wa 4 Daren’ 6 Fth0% $777.36 

NE Sa gS Sasori fore etal alae UT sha & atbbers ea: ole% 2,715.04 

PNET oS 5s ac0ie, csa.6'6 ons, Se 5 Ga ow gripes ob are eo wee 551.81 

AC UIRATE RIOR 5s: aed ee Ric asdiere HSle bcd wow d scare cba ie are 181.94 

oe io 0 REGU Washes Adee hbo eGo ota 488.91 

MAAIRIRES <cle so sitet a: gosvere ts Datesare 0-6 01d Kionedie. vee 60 Diakhe 365. 33 

NNN 5 5.5 9 9 Shao 8 4d G5) FPS eared % cape Frojawacees » 7.25 

TD Gta) OB OERMBE IB DOP < 5.630010 6/3is sans scene eb iewsseSnes $5,087.64 

NURI 06 5.5 26s 59:05: are wc, brine gue 4.4 vides Gn 8a 11,102.12 

Depreciation and’ repairs... 65. ck cece ccc acccees 4,461.56 

LS RE Pe re nen re ere 2,676.94 

MEMERIE os cee is ree a alae Aisa Slore Caddo eiehn bis s are A Biod ewe 892.31 
TOURUPO WEE OOBE sos on etek i occ sedclacewsces $24,220.57 


The total production of the mine during this period was 245,622.05 tons. 
On a per-ton basis this cost was: 


Cents 

OOPRLIND TRIO 60 0.0c00;054.0i000 0 secs oedesvesesensene 2.07 

BGWOE-DOR) CORE. nooks cis ccc cece hace en sctwnseses 4,52 

Depreciation and repairs. ................ 00: c cence 1.82 

RON asses SSG AK cies PE SAN WEN ESa aie 8 65 Bis wae OS 1.09 

NG 5665.65.05 68S S58 TE ERED K GS 65. 6S RODE RE ORES 0.36 
Weer rc ac ct lidiacGabe iiss ot Goon case Swade es 9. 86c 


The total number of kilowatt-hours generated was 
418,300 and the cost per kw.-hr. was 5.79c. During this 
period the mine was operating at only 70 per cent of 
full capacity. So it is probable that in periods of full- 
time operation the cost per ton would be reduced to 
approximately 7c. This figure includes the cost of all 
power used about the mine, both electric and steam. 
The cost per kilowatt-hour produced is high because 
in these figures the cost of the steam for the hoist 
has been combined with the cost of the current produced. 





Underground 
Substation 


Sub-generating 
station and switch- 
board at coal level 
in the Nokomis 
mine. This would be 
considered a plant 
of neat appearance 
even if on the sur- 
face and in plain 
view. For an under- 
ground substation it 
is unusually attrac- 
tive. The Nokomis 
mine was the first 
to install alternat- 
ing-current mining 
machines in Illinois. 
This was back in 
1913. 
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Table II has been taken from Mr. Clayton’s paper: 
TABLE II. COST OF PURCHASED POWER AT THREE KINCAID 


MINES 

Cost of Kw.- 

Tons of Cost of Power Hr. 

Coal Days of Purchased per Ton, per 

Mine Produced Operation Kw.-Hr. Power Cents Ton 
7 818,400 219 1,901,496 $41,116.26 5,04 © 2.33 
8 767,852 209 I "950,600 47,525.81. 6.10 2.55 
9 585,286 236 "350, 200 29,222.48 4.98 2.31 





Total 2,171,538 664 
Average 723,846 221.:3 

The above figures tell the whole story as far as the 
power company is concerned, but they are only the be- 
ginning as far as the mining company must figure. 
The costs given above represent the cost of power at 
the transformation station. In order to get the figures 
to the same basis as those I have given, the cost of 
operation of the power plant, exclusive of the hoisting 
engineers, must be added. In mines hoisting 4,500 
tons, with electric hoists, it is customary to have an 
attendant in the power plant to look after the machin- 
ery, circuit breakers, motor-generator sets, etc. This 
will add one man at $7.25 per day for a total of 664 
days to the above figures. 

Depreciation, repairs, interest and taxes on the hoist- 
ing machinery, hoist and power buildings, foundations, 
etc., also must be figured as part of the power cost. 
At each of these three mines the cost of such equip- 
ment probably was $100,000. 

Then, too, these three mines apparently all operate 
from one maximum-demand meter because the combined 
maximum demand is only 2,232 kw. If each were oper- 
ating independently the maximum demand probably 
would be about 1,100 kw. per mine. 

Taking these factors into account, the revised power 
figures for these mines would be as in Table III. 


5,202,296 117,864:55 
1,734,099 39,288.18 5.43 2.40 


TABLE III. COST OF PURCHASED POWER AT KINCAID MINES 
WITH ALLOWANCES 


Pis¥OReeed GOWOE ox o.s.5.nic 6. spb.000j4 5.000 $117,864.55 

Allowance for maximum demand ieees 25,740.00 

Power-house attendants. ............. 4,814.00 

Depreciation and repairs............. 30,000.00 (10 per cent on $300,000) 

pS Se ae aaa ren eee 18,000.00 ( 6 per cent on $300,000) 

ME sila co ont th aie Rae Dee dainaes aa 6,000.00 ( 2 percent on $300,000) 
6 ee A Oe ee $202,418.55 


On a cost per ton basis this would figure as follows on the 2,171,538 tons 
produc 


Cents 

Purchased power with allowance for maximum demand...... 6.61 
EMM ana s Cc tg tees: ate Ha VW ER tat Maher cae ee de 0.22 
Depreciation and NOUNS oo cald: Grace wi Fie oie. ois aa Rpts Ae 1.38 
NOROCOIE: 5.3, 5 sp de ls takes Sib UV deposed QaLds Sr uviGyen ed 0.83 
NFO io wad occeeraw eee 5 aces dais eis a ge Cae as Ch mee aes tab Rena 0.27 
GU OOM CN RON 5 esi 5 artis he wiee es sca dsSe neues axinaess 9.31 






































During this period these mines were operating at 


about 74 per cent of capacity. It is apparent from a 
comparison of these two tables of figures that with 
purchased-power rates as they are now a mine equipped 
with a mixed-pressure turbine plant can operate as 
cheaply as can a completely electrified mine. 

The principal advantages to mine operators in having 
the power plant located at the mine are as follows: 
(1) The entire operation is under control of the man- 
agement. (2) Mechanics and electricians already in 
the employ of the mining company can operate and 
maintain the plant with little additional cost. (3) 
Fewer losses of operating time due to power interrup- 
tions will result. (4) Power costs in many cases are 
less than the cost of purchased power. (5) When the 
mine is operated irregularly a large primary charge 
does not have to be paid each month. (6) Alternating 
current is being more generally used about coal mines, 
so that an alternating-current plant can be built, and 
the power that it generates can be transmitted as effec- 
tively as purchased power. (7) Smaller initial invest- 
ment is necessary in opening up a large mine, where a 
future mixed-pressure plant is contemplated, than 
where a completely electrified mine is planned. 

mm WOULD HAVE MINE PLANTS SELF-CONTAINED 

It is becoming the practice of all large corporations 
to make their plants as self-contained as possible. Large 
utility companies are purchasing their own coal mines 
and operating them, even though their business is 
that of generating power. Railroads long ago pur- 
chased mines to assure their own full supply. The 
larger oil companies and steel companies are doing the 
same. A large coal company or corporation with mil- 
lions invested in its mining plants cannot afford to 
have the very operation of those plants entirely depend- 
ent upon something beyond its control. 

Within recent years the mines have become so large 
and their organization so complex that the operation 
of a power plant is a mere additional detail. Large 
mines must have skilled engineers, mechanics and elec- 
tricians to maintain the mining equipment, and these 
men are capable of properly caring for a large power 
plant. 

The chances of interruptions and the consequent loss 
of tonnage are much less with the power plant at the 
mine than where the current is brought in over 50 to 
100 miles of transmission lines. At Nokomis only 
15 minutes have been lost on account of interruptions 
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Steam Hoist 


Driven by a pair of 
28 x 48-in. engines. 
This hoist has not 
been discarded for 
an electric unit, but 
the exhaust steam 
from the engines is 
used for generating 
electricity for the 
running of the elec- 
tric plant. 











since the power plant was put into operation. When 
power was purchased such interruptions averaged about 
15 minutes for each operating day. 

Power costs in many cases are less with the power 
plant at the mine than with purchased power. This, 
of course, depends upon the wage scale at the mines 
and upon the purchased-power rates. Large completely 
electrified mines have a large maximum demand and 
therefore a large primary charge. An article in Coal 
Age on May 18, 1922, by Eugene McAuliffe, who oper- 
ates such a mine, shows that when the operating time 
is halved, the power cost is doubled. This is not true 
with a power plant at the mine, because operation of 
the plant and operating forces can be reduced at such 
times. 


WHY NOT GENERATE ALTERNATING CURRENT? 


Most large mines now being sunk contemplate the 
use of alternating current, for it is now recognized 
that this is the solution of transmission problems. It 
is as easy to generate alternating-current power in a 
mine plant as it is to produce direct current. In addi- 
tion to this, the alternating-current machinery and 
equipment is less expensive than that for generating 
or using direct current, so that an alternating-current 
power plant is the cheaper and more convenient to 
install. 

For large mines of from 5,000 tons daily capacity 
upward, an electrical hoist is an expensive piece of ma- 
chinery. The electrical and mechanical equipment alone 
for such a hoist will cost from $100,000 to $125,000. 
When it becomes necessary to hoist coal at the main 
shaft, this entire sum must be expended at one time 
and the entire investment must be carried until the 
mine is brought up to full production. The capacity of 
an electric hoist, once it has been built, is definitely 
fixed and cannot be increased by deftness of operation. 

On the other hand, for the same mine a steam hoist, 
costing perhaps $30,000, and a boiler or two could be 
installed and would be sufficient to operate the mine for 
a considerable period. If a comprehensive and complete 
plan is worked out for the installation of generators 
and boilers an efficient plant can be built and none of 
the units added until actually needed. In this way the 
total investment can be spread over a long time. A 
steam hoist has the additional advantage that its speed 
can be greatly increased by expert operation. No better 
example of this can be found than the performance of 
the Orient mine in March. Such a remarkable show- 
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ing would have been out of the question with an elec- 
tric hoist. 

It is true that the load factor of the average mine 
plant is much more irregular than that of a central- 
station plant. But by carefully planning the equipment 
used in a mine a fairly uniform load for at least six- 
teen hours can be provided. At present the consumer 
apparently does not reap much of the benefit from the 
better load factors of central-station plants because 
the rates seem to be based more upon the ability of the 
consumer to pay than upon the cost of producing power. 

The time may come when the load and load conditions 
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at each individual plant will receive more considera- 
tion than at present and when long-term contracts will 
be made in Illinois as they are made in other districts. 
Investigation has shown that in other mining fields 
where the central-station loads are not as well balanced 
as in Illinois, prevailing coal-mine power rates are in 
some cases only about one-half as high as in this state. 
It is possible that rates eventually will be reduced here 
and such rates guaranteed in long-term bona-fide con- 
tracts, but if this is done it probably will be only 
because of competition with large efficient power plants 
at the mines. 





Mining Coal by Eighty-Foot Block System 


By J. A. GRAFT* 
Beckley, W. Va. 

N a method that I have used successfully for two 

years and which is known as the 80-ft. block system 
the rooms are driven 20 ft. wide and in pairs, the pillars 
between the rooms in each pair being 30 ft. wide and be- 
tween pairs 80 ft. It will be noted that crosscuts are 
driven more frequently between the rooms in each pair— 
that is, through the narrow pillar—than through the 
pillars betwen the pairs, which are wide. 

In starting the pillar in the first room a 20-ft. slab 
is taken toward the main entries, thus reducing the 
barrier pillar which, being, before slabbing, 130 ft. 
wide, is made by that action only 110 ft. in width. As 
is shown in the second right entry, a slab is then taken 





hy cel engineer, Consolidated Engineering and Construc- 
tion Co. 


of pillars A, and A in rooms 1 and 2. At the same time 
a cut 1 is made across the pillar to the left of room 2 
and also 4 ft. from the upper edge of the pillar B, to 
the left of room 3. In the 4-ft. web left in the wide 
pillar B, frequent cuts should be made, leaving in, how- 
ever, most of the coal. 

When pillars A, and A are slabbed off to half their 
thickness, start slabbing C, and C and at the same time 
start crosscuts in pillar D of room 4 and another in 
pillar D, of room 5. When the pillars A, and A are 
entirely removed and C, and C are partly mined out, 
pillars ZH, and E should be slabbed and crosscuts 5 and 
6 in pillars F and F, of rooms 6 and 7 should be started. 
The props that are found in the area formerly occupied 
by pillars A and A, should be taken out and the top al- 
lowed to fall, first setting sufficient props or cribs to pre- 
vent falls across the face of C, and C. When the entry 
has reached its limit all chain pillars and room stumps 
are to be drawn in retreat. 








New River Min- 
ing Method 


Arrangements are | 
made so that the 
roof will fall in 
large blocks, the 
coal face to be 
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also provides for 
driving rooms in 
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members of the 
pair and large pil- 
lars between pairs. 
The crosscuts be- 
tween pairs are 


roughly 70 ft. apart ] 



































whereas those in 
the larger pillars 
are 92 ft. between 
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the pillar between 
the members of the 
same entry is only 
40 ft. wide. This 
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Safety in Timbering at the Working Face 


Need of Strict Rules and Close Supervision—Impossible to 
Establish a Uniform System to Meet All Conditions—Safest 
Practice Is to Stand Timbers When and Where They ArejNeeded 


TATISTICS show that a large num- 

ber of accidents occurring in coal 
mines are due to careless or insufficient 
timbering by miners. Strange as it may 
seem, old and experienced miners suffer 
from these accidents as frequently as do 
inexperienced men. 

This fact alone shows the need of 
making and strictly enforcing rules for 
the safe and practical timbering of all 
working places. There is an element in 
the make-up of the average coal miner 
that renders him careless and prone to 
take risks. A very large proportion of 
miners pay little attention to the tim- 
bering of their places, unless they are 
compelled to do so under penalty. 

These remarks have been suggested 
by the reading of two excellent letters 
that have appeared in Coal Age, one by 
George Edwards, Vol. 20, p. 968, and 
the other by Ostel Bullock, Mar. 16, p. 
453. In the main, I agree with what 
these writers have said in regard to 
safe timbering in mines. However, I 
am inclined to the opinion that it is im- 
practicable, if not impossible, to estab- 
lish any fixed rules that will apply to 
all the conditions that often exist in 
the same mine. 


DIFFERENT CONDITIONS REQUIRE 
DIFFERENT METHODS 


According to Mr. Bullock, his practice 
is to establish rules.that will make safe 
the worst places in the mine. He says 
that he is then sure there will be 
no trouble anywhere. Apparently he 
means that the same amount of tim- 
ber and the same method of timbering 
must be used throughout the mine, as 
is required in places where conditions 
are the worst. 

It is needless to say that this ruling 
is wholly unnecessary and would be ex- 
pensive. It reminds me of an experi- 
ence I had sevéral years ago when 
leading a shift of company miners and 
working two rooms having a smooth, 
hard and strong sandstone top. 

Other sections of the mine had a 
drawslate roof, the slate ranging in 
thickness from 12 to 20 in. While the 
coal was being taken out, this slate 
would appear sound; but a little later 
it would slack and shell off around the 
timbers, leaving only what was above 
the cap. It was the custom in this sec- 
tion to use cap-pieces 2 in. thick, 8 and 
16 in. wide, and from 23 to 8 ft. long. 
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Elsewhere, in the same mine, the coal 
was overlaid with a very treacherous 
top, having pots, horsebacks and rolls. 
These irregularities were often hard to 
detect and required careful timbering. 
Again, in other portions of the mine, 
the roof was a hard blue slate that re- 
quired little timbering and, here, the 
cap-pieces were 4 and 5 in. wide and 18 
in. long. 

Readers will recognize that this was 
a mine where it would be impossible to 
establish any fixed rule of timbering 
that would be safe. On making his visit 
to our place one morning, the boss 
announced that he had established a 
new rule for timbering. From now on, 
timbers must be stood in all parts of 
the mine by a regular system, the posts 
were to be set 4 ft. apart every way, 
or in 4-ft. squares. 


No FIxEp RULE WILL APPLy TO ALL 
CONDITIONS IN MINES 


In reply to this announcement, I in- 
vited the boss to examine the corner of 
my eye and see if he could find any- 
thing green there. He seemed not to 
comprehend my meaning and I ex- 
plained that such a fixed rule would not 
be adequate in some parts of the mine, 
while in other parts it would mean a 
waste of timber. The boss departed and 
we heard no more regarding his estab- 
lished rule. 

In my opinion, the only practicable, 
sensible and safe thing to do is to use 
good judgmeiit and stand timbers when 
and where they are needed. A mine 
foreman must be a miner of wide and 
varied experience and a close observer 
of conditions existing in each working 
place. From these observations, his ex- 
perience will dictate the method of 
timbering that must be employed and 
the amount of timber to be used in a 
place. Safety lies in properly training 
and instructing miners in the care of 
their own places, since dangerous con- 
ditions often develop unexpectedly and 
the boss cannot be in all places at all 
times. 


ALWAYS BEST TO PLAY SAFE 


While it is true, as George Edwards 
remarks, “When a miner makes up his 
mind to trust no roof, however sound it 
may appear, he is playing safe,” it is 
likewise true that some kinds of roof 
are less dangerous than others and do 

















not require the same amount of tim- 
bering, which in the interest of economy 
should not be used. We must take con- 
ditions as we find them and study to 
make the mine safe. 

Before closing, let me say a word re- 
garding miners timbering their own 


places. Observation convinces me that 
where miners keep a good axe and saw 
in their place there is always found a 
much better job of timbering. I believe 
in having timbers of all the lengths 
required in the mine kept on hand in 
the timber yard, each length being piled 
or stacked by itself. 


UNSAFE AND CARELESS TIMBERING 


But, at the best, conditions in the 
working places are irregular and it is 
seldom possible to find a first-class job 
of timbering where the miner has no 
axe or saw. When the top and bottom 
are hard and cannot be cut with a pick, 
if a timber is a half-inch too long it 
cannot be stood plumb and might as 
well not be stood at all, since it is worth- 
less as a protection. 

While acting as foreman on one oc- 
casion, I went to a miner’s place and 
found six or seven timbers near the 
face considerably out of plumb. Pick- 
ing up another timber, I knocked out 
each of the posts and departed, leaving 
instructions for the miner to reset each 
post plumb. I then gave the driver or- 
ders not to set any more empties in the 
place until my instructions had been 
obeyed. JOHN ROSE. 

Dayton, Tenn. 





Certified Mine Superintendents 


Many superintendents now hold mine 
foremen’s certificates — Successful 
mine management requires knowledge 
and experience in every branch of 
the work—Need for broadmined mine 
officials. 


N AN excellent letter by S. D. Hain- 

ley, Coal Age, June 8, p. 967, men- 
tion is made of some of the require- 
ments needed to make an_ ideal 
superintendent. It seems strange to 
me that the writer did not refer to the 
need of a superintendent holding a 
certificate of competency. 

In my opinion, the certification of 
this class of mine officials would be a 
forward step in attaining the highest 
efficiency in the management and 
operation of mines. It is clear that the 
superintendent’s duties and qualifica- 
tions are of a higher class than those 
of the mine foreman and, in examina- 
tion, he would be required to answer a 
different set of questions than what are 
given in foremen’s examinations. 
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In the letter to which I have re- 
ferred, the choice of a suitable super- 
intendent has been left to the judgment 
of the general manager, who is ex- 
pected to decide on his fitness for the 
position by a careful study of his 
several qualities. 


MEN’s FITNESS FOR POSITIONS 


As he has stated, there are superin- 
tendents who are qualified to fill that 
position but who would be a failure in 
another position. In other words, the 
particular requirements that go to 
make up a successful superintendent 
are of a nature wholly their own. 

It is my belief that it would be diffi- 
cult, for an examining board to frame 
a set of questions that would show the 
capability of men to fill this position. 
Most men will agree, however, that it 
would not be out of the way for a mine 
superintendent to hold a first-class 
mine foreman’s certificate. 

Observation shows that this is be- 
coming the fact, more and more each 
year. Several of the larger coal com- 
panies, in this country, are now requir- 
ing this of men whom they appoint to 
the position of mine superintendent. 
In the majority of cases, the superin- 
tendent has been promoted from the 
position of foreman, in which he was 
required to hold a foreman’s certificate. 


EXPERIENCE NEEDED TO SUCCEED 


The greatest degree of success in the 
management of a mine, from the super- 
intendents’ standpoint, can only be at- 
tained by the man having a previous 
experience in every branch of the work 
that now falls under his supervision. 
Without this experience, few men could 
be expected to develop a large mine, in 
a manner to produce results and com- 
pete successfully on the market with 
other producers.. 

There is need, today, that both the 
mine superintendent and the foreman 
shall be men who are broadminded and 
able to put into practice the many ideas 
that can come to them only through 
observation and experience. Some 
writers have spoken of the difficulty of 
working under a superintendent who 
has not the same practical knowledge 
_ of mining. Speaking for myself, this 
has never been my trouble. A foreman 
must first gain the confidence of his 
superior officers, by proving to them 
that he can get results by the methods 
he advocates. He will then seldom 
meet opposition in what he proposes. 

Central City, Ky. OsTeL BULLOCK. 





HETHER the mine superintend- 

ent should be a certified man or 
one chosen by the management, for 
his supposed qualifications for the posi- 
tion, has been a question that has 
aroused much interest in this and other 
fields. 

In Colorado, the law requires that 
applicants for the position of mine 
foreman, assistant foreman and fire- 
boss shall be certified men, but makes 
no such requirement in respect to the 
office of mine superintendent. As has 
been argued the superintendent of a 
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mine is in a position to overrule the 
foreman on all matters pertaining to 
the operation of the mine. Experience 


‘shows that if a foreman disputes the 


authority of his superintendent, he 
must either quit his job or face the 
alternative of having his life made 
miserable from that time forward. 

It seems to me that comparatively 
few coal companies give their foreman 
a chance to rise to a higher position 
than the one they now fill. Too often 
it has happened that a mine clerk in 
the office, or one who has held a similar 
position outside of the company, has 
been given charge of operations as su- 
perintendent of the mine, and nine 
times out of ten, the one chosen has 
never seen the inside workings of a 
mine. 


DISCOURAGING PoLicy oF MANY COAL 
OPERATORS TOWARD EMPLOYEES 


If operators would give their fore- 
men a chance to rise to the position of 
superintendent, there would be more 
incentive for young ambitious miners 
to study and fit themselves for these 
positions. Without doubt there are 
many foremen who would make ex- 
cellent superintendents and develop, in 
time, capabilities that would recom- 
mend them to the position of manager. 

On the other hand, there are foremen 
who have no capacity to fill any posi- 
tion above the one they hold. Kach 
man, therefore, must be judged by his 
qualifications. Few men possess the 
same qualities and the practical test 
is the only means of determining their 
fitness. 

In my opinion, our laws should be 
changed in a manner that will require 
all men in charge of underground 
operations to be certified. In that case, 
I believe our foremen would have equal 
chance with other men who are now 
their competitors. 

In closing, let me express the hope 
that the day is not far distant when 
the lawmakers in every state producing 
coal will pass enactments requiring the 
certification of all mine officials re- 
sponsible for the safety of the mine. 

» Colo. COLORADO MINER. 








Certification in England 


Overman, in England, required to hold 
certificate—Undermanager or over- 
man corresponds to mine foreman in 
this country—A deputy or fireman is 
a fireboss here. 


OME time since, I remember, a 

writer in Coal Age stated that, to 
the best of his knowledge, the mine 
manager was the only certified mine 
official in England. This statement be- 
ing far from the truth, I desire to cor- 
rect the impression it has left on the 
minds of foremen and firebosses in this 
country. 

In England, the undermanager, or 
“overman” as he is more commonly 
called, corresponds to the mine foreman 
here. Also, the deputy, or “fireman” 
as he is called in some parts of Eng- 
land, corresponds to the fireboss in this 
country. . 
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It was the same writer, I believe, 
who stated that the overman and the 
deputy, in the old country, were each 
given what he termed a “vest-pocket 
certificate” when appointed to their 
several positions by the manager. He 
claimed these certificates were all that 
was required, in the way of certifica- 
tion, of either of these officials. 

Being myself the holder of an over- 
man’s certificate, which I obtained at 
Newcastle-On-Tyne, in January, 1897, I 
am able to say positively that the state- 
ment of the writer to whom I have re- 
ferred is wrong. 


OVERMEN Must BE CERTIFIED 


At the present time, the overman, in 
England, must hold either a first-class 
or a second-class certificate, before he 
can be appointed to that position. 
Moreover, I understand that the deputy 
or fireman, in England, is now re- 
quired to hold a certificate of com- 
petency making him eligible for that 
position. 

In support of these statements, allow 
me to quote one or two extracts from 
the English law, as follows: 

“Be it enacted that every mine must 
be under a manager responsible for the 
control, management and direction of 
the mine and holding a first-class cer- 
tificate. Daily, personal supervision of 
the mine must be exercised by the man- 
ager or by an undermanager holding 
either a first- or a second-class certifi- 
cate. 

First- and second-class certificates of 
competency may only be granted to 
men of at least five years’ practical ex- 
perience, who have satisfied the ex- 
aminers as to competency, sobriety, ex- 
perience, ability and general good con- 
duct. A certificate may be suspended 
or canceled on the ground of incompe- 
tency or gross carelessness. 

WILLIAM DICKINSON. 

Lochgelly, W. Va. 





Is the Game Worth the Candle? 


Qualities of the successful foreman— 
Requirements in England—Standard 
in this country too low—Many facili- 
ties for study but little incentive. 


EADING all that has been said 
with reference to the required 
qualifications that make the successful 
mine manager (foreman) inclines me 
to ask, “Is the game worth the candle?” 
Few will fail to understand the mean- 
ing I have in mind and realize the im- 
portance of its application to the certi- 
fication problem in this country. 

Let us review briefly the difference 
between a practical mining man and 
one who is purely theoretical in respect 
to the qualifications that would fit him 
for mining. The comparison will assist 
us to a better understanding of this 
vexed question. 

I say “vexed question,” because so 
many ambitious young men have strug- 
gled to equip themselves for success- 
fully filling some higher position in 
mining and when the fruit of their 
efforts was almost within their grasp, 
have been disappointed by seeing the 
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coverted position given to another less 
qualified. 

Briefly stated, the practical man has 
learned by experience to do the actual 
work of sinking a shaft, digging coal, 
laying track, timbering an air-course, 
building brattice and a hundred other 
useful and necessary jobs that are re- 
quired in the mine. 

On the other hand, the man who has 
studied the principles of mining is able 
to estimate the proper size of a shaft 
and determine its equipment; calculate 
the horsepower of engines and motors; 
plan the ventilation of the mine; esti- 
mate the size and power of the venti- 
lator, and calculate the capacity of 
pumps, besides ascertaining numerous 
other necessary data. 

It is readily seen that each of these 
types of men possess qualities that 
are essential to the successful opera- 
tion and development of a coal mine. 
In other words, the ideal foreman will 
combine, in one person, the qualities of 
two distinct personalities. 

Allow me to give, here a crude illus- 
tration of my meaning, in order to 
press home this point. Compare the 
attempt to build a wall of brick with: 
out mortar, with one where the bricks 
are laid in mortar, in the usual method. 
The first symbolizes the practical man 
having the material experience, but 
lacking the technical knowledge that 
would stabilize his work. 


THE SO-CALLED “VEST-POCKET CERTIF- 
ICATE” No LONGER USED 


In this connection, may I comment on 
the statement of R. W. Lightburn, Coal 
Age, Feb. 16, p. 291, regarding the 
“vestpocket certificate” he describes as 
English practice. For his information 
and others, I want to say that that is a 
thing of the past. Candidates for the 
position of overman (foreman) or 
deputy (fireboss), in England, have 
long since been required to pass a gov- 
ernment examination. 

It is worthy of the most earnest 
thought that the sharp competition 
here and the growing necessity for a 
more complete extraction of the coal 
have called for the use of the most ap- 
proved types of machinery, in coal cut- 
ting, haulage, ventilation and drainage. 

In order to adopt and successfully 
operate this class of improved ma- 
chines, it has become necessary to em- 
ploy men who understand principles 
and have mechanical ability. It is in 
this respect that the difference between 
the two types of men I have mentioned 
is most manifest. 

Let me say here that the standard of 
mine foremanship, in this country, is 
too low to meet the present needs of the 
industry. Mine examining boards 
should be composed of men who are 
thoroughly up-to-date in their knowl- 
edge of present-day mining. There are 
instances, I regret to say, where some 
of the board members would be unable, 
themselves, to answer the questions 
asked by their board. 

In sharp contrast with this condition, 
I recall my first examination, taken in 
the old country. Every member of the 
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board was a recognized authority on 
mining, or a first-class mining engi- 
neer. To pass that examination a man 
had to be well qualified and, if not, he 
might better have stayed home. Two 
examinations were held each year and 
a different board appointed each time, 
so that it was impossible to tell before- 
hand. who the examiners might be. 
They all served without compensation. 

At the present time, many facilities 
are open to young men, in this country, 
to obtain an education, but these are 
very largely neglected. There appears 
to be little incentive among the young 
men to study for self improvement and 
the reason is not hard to find. 


GIvE AMBITIOUS WORKERS A CHANCE 


Few coal companies have adopted 
and held strictly to the rule of giving 
their young ambitious workers every 
opportunity for advancement. Vacan- 
cies have been filled, in many cases, 
with those less qualified by experience 
or technical knowledge of mining. This 
has virtually thrown a damper on the 
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desire of young men for study, in order 
to fit themselves for a higher position. 

That this is true cannot be disputed; 
I have seen it occur many times. In 
one instance, recently, a young man 
employed as bookkeeper was taken 
from the office and made superintend- 
ent, although he had not worked a day 
underground and knew nothing of mine 
gases, ventilation, haulage and drain- 
age. 

Another instance was that of a 
miner who held an official position in 
the miners’ union. At the time, he was 
reported to be away on official busi- 
ness; but when he came back he in- 
formed the men that he had been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the mine, 
though it was not known that he had 
any particular qualifications for that 
office. 

In closing, let me ask: When such 
occurrences as these take place, is it 
not enough to make the student ask the 
question: “Is the game worth the 
candle?” ee Ge 

West Frankfort, Ill. 
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Electric Locomotive Operating with Wheels 
Of Unequal Diameter 


Operating a Locomotive with Wheels of Unequal 
Diameter—Effect on Machine and Power Required 
to Operate—Advantage of Two-Motor Locomotives 


INDLY permit me to ask, through 
Coal Age, a few questions that I 

believe will be of general interest to 
all mine operators using electric loco- 
motives. It will be generally admitted 
that the necessity frequently arises of 
having to replace a worn or broken 
wheel on the locomotive. In that case, 
it often happens that the new wheel is 
not of the same diameter as the old 
wheels on the machine. Or, it may 
chance that one or more of the wheels 
have become unequally worn. In any 
case, trouble is almost sure to be 
experienced in operating the machine. 
The questions I want to ask are: 

1—How will a mine locomotive be- 
have on the track if one wheel is 4, 3 
or 3 in. less in diameter than the other 
wheels? 

2—What will be the effect in respect 
to the wear of the wheels, owing to a 
slight difference in their diameter? 

3—What will be the effect on the 
mine track? W. P. RoBert, 

Colver, Pa. Mine Foreman. 





This is an important practical ques- 
tion and, for the purpose of getting 
first-hand information that would be 
of the greatest practical value to users 


of mine electric locomotives, it was sub- 
mitted to Graham Bright, general engi- 
neer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., whose reply 
follows: 

1—The axle of a locomotive on which 
one of the wheels is of different 
diameter from the other, will tend to 
assume a position not parallel to the 
other axle. There will then be a tend- 
ency of that axle to bind in the journal 
boxes. Also, the wheels being fast on 
the axle, one or the other or both will 
slip on the rails. 

This slipping of the wheels will not 
only cause a considerable wear in the 
journal boxes, but more power will be 
required to operate the machine. Owing 
to the slipping of the wheels, also, there 
will be a less tractive effort and the 
tractive power of the locomotive will 
be decreased in the same proportion. 

2—The wheels will, no doubt, wear 
considerably faster than under normal 
conditions. If there is much play in 
the journal boxes there will also result 
a considerable wear of the flanges. 
This condition may become worse in- 
stead of better if it happens that the 
smaller wheel slips more than the 
larger wheel. 
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3—It is hardly likely that there will 
be any serious effect on the mine track, 
since the locomotive passes over a given 
point in the track but a few times in 


the day. In other words, the wear on 
the rails, in excess of what occurs 
under normal conditions, will hardly be 
appreciable. 

Allow me to add a few words regard- 
ing locomotives equipped with two mo- 
tors, as compared with those equipped 
with a single motor and using either a 
worm drive or a chain drive to con- 
nect the two axles on the machine. In 
the former case, the principal damage 
done by wheels not being of the same 
diameter is a useless expenditure of 
power to operate the machine and an 
unnecessary wear on the wheels and 
journal boxes. 

In the latter case, however, when the 
locomotive is equipped with a single 
motor, it becomes necessary for the 
worm drive or the chain drive to take 
care of any difference there may be in 
the size of wheels on different axles. 
The two axles being thus connected 
must revolve at the same rate of speed 
and it follows that any difference in 
the size of the wheels on the two axles 
will cause a slipping of the wheels and 
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a considerable strain is thus thrown 
on the drive, which will greatly reduce 
the mechanical efficiency of the machine. 

_This is one of the principal ob- 
jections to the use of a single-motor 
drive, for the reason that few mining 
companies check up accurately the size 
of the wheels and make any attempt to 
correct these troubles when they occur. 

I recall a recent case of this kind 
where the locomotive was equipped 
with a single motor and a worm drive 
connecting the axles. One pair of 
wheels had been changed, owing to 
wear, while the other pair still re- 
mained on the machine. Of course, the 
new wheels were larger in diameter 
than the old ones and the attempt to 
operate the locomotive caused the shaft 
to break between the axles. 

The fact is now fairly well estab- 
lished that a two-motor locomotive is 
much more economical in the use of 
power than a locomotive equipped with 
a single motor. A considerable portion 
of that loss is due to the control system 
used. No doubt, however, a large por- 
tion arises from the mechanical losses 
cf the single-motor locomotive, because 
of its inability to keep all the wheels 
of equal size. 
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Miscellaneous Examination Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—Explain the method of 
ventilating and working a panel of 
coal: (a) On the advancing system; 
and (b) on the retreating system of 
mining. Make sketches showing the 
plan in each case. 

ANSwWER—As shown in each of the 
two figures, cross-entries are driven off 
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ADVANCING METHOD 
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the main headings, at distances of, say 
250 to 300 ft. apart. Rooms are then 
turned to the rise of the haulage road, 
on each pair of cross-entries. 

(a) In the advancing system, as 
shown in Fig. 1, the rooms are widened 
inby, or in a direction away from the 
main heading. The track in each room 
is carried up the straight rib and the 
refuse stored in the vacant space on the 
other side of the track. This plan af- 
fords a good opportunity for loading 








out the coal when drawing back the 
pillars. As each room reaches the limit 
or the barrier pillar protecting the air- 
course on the next pair of cross-entries, 
the pillar adjoining the track is cut 
through and the work of robbing be- 
gins. As shown in the figure, it is im- 
portant to keep the line of pillar work 
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FIG. 2. RETREATING METHOD 

as straight as possible, in order to 
equalize the pressure on the ends of 
the pillars and avoid the crushing of 
the coal. This will also greatly assist 
the work of mining. Where machines 
are used in robbing, a cut three or four 
yards wide is started, say 2 yd. back 
from the end of the pillar and on the 
side next to the track or away from the 
gob, as that will afford greater protec- 
tion for the men and the machine 
while cutting the coal. 
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(b) In the retreating system shown 
in Fig. 2, the cross-entries are driven to 
the limit of the panel, or to the bound- 
ary, before any rooms are turned. The 
first rooms are then turned, starting at 
the inby end or head of the entry, and 
driven to the rise, in the same manner 
as before, except that the rooms are 
now widened in the direction outby or 
toward the main heading. As before, 
the track is carried up the straight rib 
or on the inby side of the room. With 
the single exception of widening the 
rooms outby instead of inby, the work 
of driving the rooms and drawing back 
the pillars is the same as in the ad- 
vancing system just explained. 

QUESTION—Give the rule for deter- 
mining the size of barrier pillars, in 
the anthracite region, in Pennsylvania. 

ANSWER—A common practice in the 
anthracite region, according to agree- 
ment of many of the larger companies, 
is to calculate the thickness of barrier 
pillar, separating adjoining coal prop- 
erties, by multiplying the thickness of 
the seam by 1 per cent of the depth 
below drainage level, and adding to 
that product five times the thickness of 
the seam. In other words: To 1 per 
cent of the depth below drainage level, 
add 5 ft. and multiply the sum by the 
thickness of the coal, in feet. The 
product will be the required width of 
barrier pillar, in feet. 

QUESTION—What thickness of bar- 
rier pillar does the Pennsylvania Bitu- 
minous Law require to be left when ap- 
proaching old workings containing an 
accumulation of water? 

ANSWER—The Bituminous Mine Law 
of Pennsylvania, (Art. 3, Sec. 5,) re- 
quires a thickness of barrier pillar 25 
per cent greater than the head of water 
to which the pillar is exposed. 

QUESTION—How wou!d you prepare a 
burned man, before removing him from 
the inside to the outside of a mine? 

ANSWER — Every means available 
should be used to keep the air from the 
burned portions of the body. The 
clothing should be cut from those por- 
tions of the limbs and body and cau- 
tiously removed to prevent unduly in- 
juring the flesh. In order to exelude 
the air from the burned surface, ap- 
ply a thin paste of baking soda or 
dry flour. Vaseline, olive oil or cream, 
if available, are good and the applica- 
tion should be covered with a light 
bandage. The sufferer should be 
handled with great care and not ex- 
posed to the raw air outside of the 
mine longer than necessary. 

QUESTION — Explain the conditions 
under which coal dust in mines becomes 
dangerous as a source of explosion. 

ANSWER—Any accumulation of fine 
dust, on the floor, sides, roof and tim- 
bers, in the airways and working 
places of a mine, is dangerous. When 
this fine dust is blown into the air by 
the force of a shot or suspended in an 
air current and acted on by the flame 
of a blownout shot, a more or less lo- 
cal explosion is liable to result. Un- 
der favorable conditions, this local ex- 
plosion will be extended throughout 
the mine. 
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Selling Coal Ideas: A Study of Associations 


Organization Provides Means to Combine Forces Needed to Put Over 


Message: 


Mass, Painstaking Preparation and Persistent Reiteration— 


Why Individual Should Surrender Ideas in Furtherance of Common Welfare 


By GEORGE CUSHING 


about their associations they should not be disturbed. 

Instead they should feel encouraged. Some normal men 
do not quarrel over worthless things; they simply throw 
them away. Therefore the very fact that busy coal men are 
willing to squabble over an association is proof conclusive 
that its is worth a great deal—really worth dominating, for 
example. Also, if coal men criticize the policy of their 
association, it is a sure sign of growth on the part of the 


1 COAL men hear a heap of quarreling in and 


critics. They criticize—analyze—to find what is wrong in 
order to set it right. That is purposeful interest, which is 
growth. 


I take it that much of the current discussion of the many 
coal-trade associations means that coal men are finally 
becoming dead in earnest about their associations and 
propose to make of them what they ought to be. On that 
premise I want to raise a point for consideration in connec- 
tion with all of the associations in the coal trade. 

The great distinction which we must always keep in mind 
is: A coal company sells a commodity. Coal associations 
“sell” ideas. Their subject—coal—is the same. Their 
methods are, necessarily, as far apart as the poles. For 
instance, a commodity has bulk, weight and, therefore, sub- 
stance. A given amount can be sold—if someone needs it— 
for a given sum of money. In case of dispute over the bill, 
the owner can prove title and by going into court can 
collect his money. 


How EASILY ONE LOSES TITLE TO AN IDEA 


Selling coal is a business which is done according to rules 
laid down by law. The courts stand behind the producer 
until his claims are satisfied. In this respect it is a very 
simple business, relatively speaking. But selling ideas 
“is something else again, Mawruss.” You work for weeks, 
months, or years to get, develop and perfect an idea. When 
you have it all thought out and so accurately phrased that 
anyone must grasp it in a minute, you spill it into the ear 
of a friend. Instantly your friend says: “Yes, that is 
true. I have thought of that.” 

At that point you lose title to that idea. You are as 
poor as on the day you were born. There is no redress; no 
recovery. Your friend told the truth. He has thought of 
it. By your very lucidity you have compelled him to think 
of it. Of course, your friend is careful to express himself 
in the past tense. He leaves with you the vague impression 
that years ago he hatched exactly that idea, and expressed 
it in its own natural language—that which you just used. 
You cannot deny it. If you do, you can’t prove your case. 
As far as you know, your friend may have been born with 
the idea which you feel, in your inner consciousness, was 
coined out of your bitter experience. Yet you cannot go an 
inch behind the cold fact that what he says is literally 
true—“I have thought of that.” He has thought of it and 
you are done. 

I once told a friend an idea. He made half a million off it 
and merely said: “You confirm what was my own idea.” 
He made the money and I was done. 

Again, I worked ten years to clear up a thought. A 
friend heard the conclusion and said: “Just what I have 
always contended.” Again I was done. 

Associations, as “sellers” of ideas, have always to face 
that stubborn fact. They labor and agonize over ideas. 
They find them, develop them and perfect the expression of 
them. But the instant they are expressed, they become 
common property. They belong to everyone. They are not 
patentable. They cannot be copyrighted. The intangible 





association may have the consciousness that it has done a 
good job. It may feel that it has clarified a situation. But 
it cannot pay dividends with any money obtained for its 
ideas because no money was ever paid for them. They were 
given away—or expropriated. 

It is possible, however, to cash in even on the sale of 
ideas. If it were not possible this article would not be 
written. But it is necessary to change away from the sell- 
ing methods used in a commodity and adopt those em- 
ployed in marketing ideas. The great merchant groups 
who have actually cashed in on ideas are, in order: The 
statesmen, the newspapers, the lawyers and the doctors. 
Others who have ideas to sell will do well to study their 
methods. The statesman retains title to his ideas and gets 
full benefit of them. He does what seemingly is impossible 
because he has an organization behind him which realizes 
that it can win support for itself only by advocating the 
views of its leading men. 

The newspaper certainly retains title to and gets the 
benefit of its ideas. It succeeds in what seems like a hope- 
less task because it throws behind its ideas the weight of 
incessant repetition. 


CITES ADVANTAGE OF SYSTEMATIZED THINKING 


The lawyers and doctors “sell” their ideas because, in 
their ideas and because, in their schools, they are taught a 
system of thinking on their themes. All lawyers talk about 
the law in exactly the same way. They say certain things 
to every client on every occasion. Each lawyer gets 
the benefit of emphasis of the statements and reiterations 
of the lawyer thought by all other lawyers. They have 
made a sort of a cult of the law. Also both lawyers and 
doctors are bound by a code of ethics which supports and 
emphasizes their point of view. This code becomes at once 
the common defense of the whole fraternity. 

Thus the cardinal principles of success in selling ideas 
are: To have the ideas of the leaders supported by the 
mass, to have those ideas reiterated incessantly and to ap- 
proach the formality of a code in the way the ideas are 
put across. It all means painstaking effort at preparation 
and persistence in propaganda. 

The coal associations can, if they will, combine all of the 
forces upon which all these others depend. They can put 
this combined force behind their ideas. That is, they can 
put behind their association ideas the weight of the same 
kind of an organization which supports the statesmen, the 
frequent repetition which gives authority to the ideas of 
the newspaper and the cohesiveness and formalized expres- 
sion which is the backbone of the success of the lawyers 
and the doctors. But, before coal men can bring their 
associations to the full flower of their power, they must 
first realize the vital distinction between selling coal and 
selling the coal-association idea. They must realize that 
the coal business is a matter of selling a measured com- 
modity. The coal association is a matter of selling the 
common ideas about that business. One is a matter of deal- 
ing in things. The other is a matter of dealing in mere 
thoughts. The selling method must be fitted to the thing 
to be sold. ; 

The coal men supply the money which supports the asso- 
ciation. It is, therefore, an expression of themselves. Its. 
ideas are literally their ideas. They supply that money 
solely to have their ideas circulated and adopted. That 


being true, the practical question is: How can they get the 
greatest value for their money—the widest circulation of 
their ideas? 
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Many coal men, unfortunately, take toward the state- 
ments of their association officers much the same attitude 
as did the old farmer whose neighbor had lent him a copy 
of the writings of Socrates. When he returned the volume 
he said: “This fellow Socrates is a smart man. I see he is 
using some of my stuff.” 

That is, coal men are not willing to surrender wholly 
an idea to their association—even to the association which 
they support. They are hardly, as yet, willing to get 
behind the idea of their president, even though he expresses 
their own thoughts exactly. They want to keep the asso- 
ciation going but they want to keep its ideas as their 
personal property. Of course, they can’t do any such thing 
because the world can expropriate an individual’s thoughts 
as easily as it can those of an association. 

The other—and it would seem, proper—method of pro- 
cedure is for each member to get wholeheartedly behind the 
main association idea. In season and out of season, he 
should say: “On that subject the Blank Association ex- 
presses not only my personal opinion but that of the entire 
coal trade,” etc. That method would get the main idea 
across with one hundred to five thousand times the pulling 
power which could possibly attach to any individual opinion. 

Let’s be frank about this thing. The only reason we coal 
men do not give our association this ungrudging support is 
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because we feel that if we do we will enhance the reputa- 
tion of the man who put forward the idea in our name. It 
is true that with much enthusiasm we elected So-and-So as 


president of the association. It is true that we authorized 
him to speak for us. And, apparently, he has done a good 
job because he has expressed an idea which we think is 
worth appropriating. But we are not quite willing to let 
him get away with the glory—if there is any—of having 
so accurately phrased our thought. It is unfortunate but 
true that human nature works in that way. What we fail 
te realize is that by holding out on the president, we 
weaken in proportion the very thing we are spending 
money to strengthen. 

Where is your association going to end if you gentlemen 
withhold your endorsement from the men who express your 
ideas? Do you, personally, gain anything? What will be 
the effect on the association? 

In conclusion: You sell a commodity successfully when 
you work alone. You sell an idea successfully when you 
work in a gang. Your regular business is selling a com- 
modity. There you have to work alone. But in your 
association you have to work as a-unit with dozens and 
hundreds of others. Only in making that shift from your 
daily practice to the other attitude can your association 
attain the position of power which it ought to occupy. 





Fewer Mine Fatalities During May, Though 
Production Exceeds That of April 


URING May, the second month of the coal miners’ 
strike, 74 men were killed by accidents at the mines, 
or 3 less than the number killed during April, according to 
reports received by the U. S. Bureau of Mines from state 
mine inspectors. All of the fatalities except one were at 
bituminous mines; one man was killed at an anthracite 
mine in Pennsylvania by falling down a shaft. None of the 
anthracite mines in producing coal. 
The production of bituminous coal in May, as reported 
by the U. S. Geological Survey, was 19,813,000 tons, about 


four million tons more than in April, 1922, but over thirteen 
million tons less than in May a year ago. The fatality 
rate for bituminous mines in May, 1922, was 3.68 per mil- 
lion tons of coal produced, as compared with 4.88 for the 
preceding month of April and 3.87 for May, 1921. The 
rate for anthracite mines in May, 1921, was 5.74 per million 
tons; there are no comparable figures for April or May, 
1922, because all of the mines are closed. 

During the nine-year period 1913-1921 the month of May 
has averaged 176 fatalities at bituminous and anthra- 
cite mines, with an average production of 46,215,000 tons 
of coal, the fatality rate being 3.80 per million tons. For 
bituminous mines alone the nine-year fatality rate is 3.33 
per million tons mined, and for anthracite mines it is 6.02. 








COAL-MINE FATALITIES DURING MAY, 1922, BY CAUSES AND STATES 
(Compiled by Bureau of Mines and Published by Coal Age) 
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Destination of Lake Cargo Coal Shipped 
During Season to May 31* 














—— 1920- 1921 = 1922 
Per er Per 
Destination Net Tons Cent NetTons Cent Net Tons Cent 

American 
Lake Superior Ports... 499,000 33.4 2,149,000 46.4 335,000 15.9 
Sault Ste. Marie an 

river points........ 91,000 6.1 59,000 L.3 46,000 Fae 
Lake Huron-Georgian 

Bay ports.......... 43,000 2.8 37,000 0.8 29,000 1.4 
Lake Michigan ports. . 385,000 25.7 1,358,000 29.3 876,000 41.6 
Port Huron and De- 

troit River......... 122,000 8.2 84,000 1.8 26,000 2 
Lake Erie ports....... 1,000 _, re 562,000 26.7 

Total American.... 1,141,000 76.3 3,687,000 79.6 1,874,000 89.0 

Canadian 
Lake Superior ports... 35,000 2.3 510,000 11.0 5,000 0.2 
Sault Ste. Marie and 

river points........ 79,000 5.3 61,000 1.3 9,000 0.5 

ke Huron-Georgian 

Dayearts.. ......-- 74,000 4.9 161,000 5 77,000 3.6 
Port Huron and De- 

troit River......... 32,000 2:9 67,000 1.5 73,000 3:3 
Lake Erieports.......  ......-. 10,000 0.2 ,000 0.9 
Lake Ontario and St. 

Lawrence River... . 136,000 9.1 133,000 2.9 48,000 2:3 

Total Canadian.... 356,000 23.7 942,000 20.4 232,000 11.0 

Grand total........ 1,497,000 -100.0 4,629,000 100.0 2,106,000 100.0 


*Compiled by U. S. Geological Survey from statistics furnished by courtesy 
of Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Congress Considers Various Phases of 


Coal Strike and Ways to End It 


| ae commana by Congress of a permanent fact- 
finding agency on the coal industry was advocated by 
Representative Browne, of Wisconsin, in a House speech 
on the coal strike. “There will be a terrible coal shortage 
even if the men should go back tomorrow,” he stated. He 
placed the blame for the strike on the coal operators be- 
cause of their refusal to confer with the union. Referring 
to court proceedings to restrain the Federal Trade Com- 
mission from obtaining cost data as to the coal industry 
Mr. Browne charged that the coal interests opposed devel- 
oping the facts because they “fear the facts.” 

Representative Burke, of Pennsylvania, introduced a reso- 
lution authorizing and directing the President to take over 
and operate coal mines for one year or as long thereafter 
as in his discretion may be necessary for the public good. 
It would also direct the President to enter into negotia- 
tions with the miners’ committee and arrange a mutually 
satisfactory wage and working agreement. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, 
conferred with Secretary of Labor Davis on the coal sit- 
uation again on Wednesday, June 28, and reiterated his 
opposition to district conferences following the meeting. 

The President received an appeal from the Public Com- 
mittee on Coal, of which Norman Hapgood is chairman 
and M. C. Johnston, secretary, asking for an investigation 
of the coal industry by a government fact-finding agency. 
The petition was received also by Senator Walsh, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and read by him to the Senate. Senator Walsh 
also presented to the Senate a petition from the Lowell 
Coal Merchants’ Association urging action to cause a re- 
sumption of anthracite coal mining not later than July 15 
because of depleted stocks in New England. 

The Herrin (Iil.) coal riots were discussed in a House 
debate. Representative Goodykoontz, of West Virginia, 
scored the miners for murder, while Representative Deni- 
son, of Illinois, in whose district the riots occurred, de- 
clared the outrages were caused by the operators, and 
charged that reports of the affair had been exaggerated. 

Mr. Denison’s explanation that the reports of the riots 
were exaggerated was interrupted by Representative 
White, of Kansas, who asked: “Do you mean to say that not 
more than half is true in respect to the number assassinated 
in cold blood for exercising their constitutional right to 
work?” Mr. Denison insisted that the reports had been 
exaggerated. 

In extenuation for the strike riot Mr. Denison said the 
diatrict was completely unionized and that the miners be- 
came embittered and their reason gave way to passion 
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when the coal company imported 50 miners from Chicago 
to operate the mines after a contract had been made with 
the union to prepare the mine and operate it after the 
strike should have closed. 

Representative Fish, of New York, introduced a resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a joint committee of Congress 
to investigate the causes of the strike of coal miners. The 
committee would be composed of five Senators and five 
members of the House, who would be authorized to investi- 
gate the cause or causes of the strike of coal miners in 
the anthracite and bituminous coal regions, the question 
ot wages, hours, conditions of employment, and the question 
of profits and losses of mine operators. The committee 
would be empowered to take testimony in Washington or 
elsewhere, to send for persons and papers and report its 
recommendations to Congress at the earliest possible time, 
indicating a method of settlement of the strike which will 
protect and conserve the interests of the people. 





Says Operators Exact Hoover Maximum, 
Eliminating Jobbers and Wholesalers 


(Special Correspondence) 


ROM the first conference held with Secretary Hoover of 

the Department of Commerce jobbers, wholesalers and 
middlemen have wondered where they would come in if 
the maximum price were reached and the demand were 
such as to turn all of the buyers to the mines. The answer 
was written in Cincinnati this week. It has meant the 
virtual elimination of the wholesalers who were sufficiently 
conscientious to abide by the government’s ruling and re- 
quest. Cincinnati has been the central point of coal move- 
ment in the West since the strike began, so the jobbers and 
middlemen there have watched with considerable wonder 
the mad scramble to producing fields in Kentucky and West 
Virginia by buyers who were determined to deal direct with 
the producer. 

J. C. Layne, of the Eaton Rhodes Co. and a member of 
the fair price committee appointed by Secretary Hoover, 
on June 26 sent the following telegram to Secretary 
Hoover: 

“There is a very growing tendency on the part of coal 
operators to demand the maximum price announced by you, 
making no allowance for jobbers. This condition is forc- 
ing jobbers to add a profit, contrary to the understand- 
ing and desire of the jobber, and thus forcing the price 
upward. As one of your committee in eastern Kentucky 
will appreciate telegraphic advice as to policy to adopt. 
We desire to aid you in every possible way but are facing 
complete elimination as selling companies unless the oper- 
ators are restrained or we are permitted to add a reason- 
able profit to the purchase prices.” 

In answer to this Mr. Layne received the following: 
“Please give specific cases, so we can lay this before the 
committee.” 

From the advices that have been received in Cincinnati 
it would appear that two-thirds of the southeastern Ken- 
tucky operators are culpable together with a fair sprink- 
ling along the Norfolk & Western. 





Retailers to Educate Newspaper Editors 


J. WULFF, chairman of the committee on public 
* information of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association, has had prepared a statement on the coal situa- 
tion, not for publication but, as stated by Mr. O’Toole, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association, “to educate newspaper 
editors and impress upon them the absolute necessity for 
differentiation in newspaper articles relating to coal be- 
tween conditions applying to bituminous coal and those 
applying to anthracite.” 

This document, entitled “Two Fuels, Two Strikes,” sum- 
marizes conditions in the two industries, reviews the con- 
ditions leading up to the strike and sets forth the situation 
as it now exists. The statement has been forwarded to all 
metropolitan dailies from Chicago east and may later be 
given even wider distribution. 
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Thirteenth Week 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


miners and operators into conference at Washington 

on July 1 is generally conceded to mark the beginning 
of the end of the strike. What is now and for some time 
will be going on at Washington will hold the center of 
public interest in the strike. Strict secrecy has marked 
the joint sessions of the miners and operators with sec- 
retaries Hoover and Davids, and to all outward appearances 
there has so far been no relenting by either side from 
previously established positions. The debate so far seems 
to have centered on the question of district conferences 
and contracts versus a Central Competitive Field agree- 
ment. There is a very persistent undercurrent of feeling 
favoring the idea that some modification of the previous 
form of negotiations will be found, giving the districts 
separate agreements yet providing the semblance of a 
national character, as demanded by the miners. It yet re- 
mains to be seen which party will look back on this as 
the unlucky thirteenth week. 

In Illinois and in Pennsylvania there have been some 
steps taken to initiate negotiations on a state basis. In 
both cases they are undoubtedly doomed to failure, if for 
no other reason than that of veto by the policy committee 
of the United Mine Workers. 

Production continues to increase, though slightly, in the 
non-union fields of Pennsylvania. The production of West 
Virginia can be still further increased from mines in the 
northern part of the state, but apparently the limit has been 
reached in the southern district, due to the inability of the 
railroads to handle more tonnage. 

Clifford B. Connelley, Commissioner of Labor and Industry 
of Pennsylvania, who had hopes of settling the anthracite 
and the bituminous strikes through conferences, fixed July 
6 for the bituminous conference at Pittsburgh. 

“We have offered the services of the Department of 
Labor and Industry in a friendly way to the bituminous 
operators and miners of Pennsylvania in the hope that 
they will accept this opportunity to avert serious conse- 
quences to the industries of the state,” said Commissioner 
Connolley in discussing his plans. 

On June 29 P. T. Fagan, vice-president of District No. 5, 
United Mine Workers, declined the invitation. 

In his letter to Mr. Connelley Mr. Fagan said that “we 
must at this time reject sectional settlments, because of 
the fact that there was an interstate joint contract exising 
in the competitive field between the coal operators and the 
United Mine Workers of America.” He added that he had 
accepted President Harding’s invitation to a conference in 
Washington on July 1 of operators and miners, and said: 
“We, therefore, cannot see the advisability of, or believe 
any benefit would be derived for our people or the consum- 
ing public from, a meeting such as you suggest at this 
time.” 


Piminers and HARDING’S action in calling the union 


Baxter Charged with “Selling Out” 
Union Members in Canadian Fields 


B. McLACHLAN, secretary-treasurer of the Maritime 
J e district of the United Mine Workers Union, declares 
President Baxter of the U.M.W. for the maritime dis- 
trict (No. 26), “sold out”? the members of the union. 
McLachlan has been supported in the stand by Phalen 
Local, one of the biggest of the locals of the district. Mc- 
Lachlan asserts that Baxter betrayed the miners of the 
Canadian coal fields, especially those employed by the British 
Empire Steel Corporation (Dominion Coal Co.), the start in 
the alleged betrayal being made at the time of the recent 
Montreal conference just previous to the appointment of the 
Scott conciliation board. 
According to McLachlan the miners held aloof from the 
operations of this board. He said President Baxter ap- 
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of the Coal Strike 


pointed I. B. McDougall, of Inverness, as the union repre- 
sentative on the board because McDougall was one of his 
henchmen. The miners, according to Phalen Local and 
McLachlan, will not support either the: majority or the 
minority report of the Scott conciliation board, which was 
appointed to adjust the dispute over the cut in wages or- 
dered by the British Empire Steel Corporation at the Cape 
Breton collieries. 

McLachlan characterizes Baxter as a traitor who used his 
office as president for his own financial ends. On the other 
hand, Baxter says he is not in sympathy with McLachlan’s 
tactics and describes the latter as a Bolshevik who is trying 
to advance the cause of the One Big Union and not that of 
the United Mine Workers and the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The pot is merrily boiling in U. M. W. circles in eastern 
Canada. Most of the talk has' been coming from McLachlan, 
Baxter being comparatively quiet. McLachlan includes in 
his condemnation John P. White, who came from Indianap- 
olis to help clear the air among the members of the U. M. W. 
in the Maritime district but has achieved little success 
thus far. 


Man Shortage and a Few Disturbances 
Handicap Colorado’s “Busting” Output 


OLORADO’S labor difficulties at the end of June were 

not so much those of hard feeling and resultant trouble 
as they were of man shortage and difficulty in supplying the 
keen fuel demands of the C. B. & Q. and the Union Pacific 
railroads. Both roads were buying all the coal they could 
reach, the “Q” having contracted the output of all the 
mines it could command, including many of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., the Victor-American Fuel Co. and many 
independents. Much of this coal is being shipped to all 
parts of the “Q” system, even as far east as Chicago. 

No serious labor disturbances occurred in the state during 
the month, though small evidences of bitterness by strikers 
were, seen here and there. On the early morning of the 
29th a bridge was burned out a mile from the Ideal mine, 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., in the Trinidad field, thus 
cutting off a flow of 800 tons of steam coal a day, and here 
and there shots were fired at company employees, including 
William McLoughlin, son of the superintendent of the Fox 
mine, near Boulder. But operators declared the mass of 
miners’ in the state were out of sympathy with the strike, 
which had little effect in Colorado except in the Cafion 
district, where a few mines are down and where the rest 
are working at half capacity. 

Colorado operators to a man credit Governor Shoup and 
the State Rangers with the good order that has prevailed. 
This force of 50 men has inspired such respect for itself 
that the state is full of stories about how a ranger dashes by 
motorcycle into a town where trouble is brewing and quells 
the incipient uprising by a word and a look. These men 
do not wait for a war to start. Their policy is to be there 
first. Many a man in Colorado is saying Illinois would not 
have had the Herrin massacre or anything like it if 
that state had such a force of law enforcers. Also they 
say Colorado is so full of trouble breeders that the state 
might easily have had war before this had it not been 
for the rangers and the common knowledge that Governor 
Shoup will instantly lend the full strength of official Colo- 
rado to protect property and preserve order. 

As evidence of this on June 29 he ordered 500 National 
Guard troops into the fields to safeguard life and property 
because of threatened trouble that broke loose on July 1. 
Adjuntant General Patrick J. Hamrock is in command. 

National Guard headquarters obtained information that 
radicals were planning to attract rangers to Frederick 
following a union meeting and to hold them at that place 
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to permit confederates and radicals to damage mine prop- 
erties in coal fields nearby. Information disclosed plans 
to fire the Evans, the Puritan, Columbine and Grant mines 
among others, according to General Hamrock, and the 
Governor now has about 150 National Guard troops and 
state rangers patrolling the district around Frederick. 

An important development of the strike in Colorado is 
that the Victor American Fuel Co., long a staunch believer 
in unionism, has definitely severed diplomatic relations with 
the unions and is now on an open-shop basis. The com- 
pany had made wage contracts with the unions for several 
years, always inserting a clause in the agreement pledging 
union leaders’ not to so much as agitate against the com- 
pany and the contract. However, at the expiration of the 
last contract, April 1, when the union officials called out the 
men and declined to renew the contract, the company 
changed its policy. 

“I’m through with unions,” said W. H. Huff, president 
of the company, “until such time as it is possible to hold a 
union to an agreement. That is impossible now.” 





Commissary Stations for Strikers 
In Indiana Post Strict Rules 


OME of the signs hanging about the commissary station 

established recently in West Terre Haute, Ind., for the 
miners of that district who are striking are: 

“Miners’ Commissary.” 

“Leave Orders One Day in Advance.” 

“To Get Bread, Line Up and Take Your Turn and Keep 
Order.” 

Similar commissaries have been established in Clinton 
to aid miners in that field. The commissaries are the first 
to be established in the Indiana field. No woman may 
appear at the station for food unless her husband is sick, 
and should such a report be turned in, the case is immedi- 
ately investigated to prevent miners who are engaged at 
other work from coming in on benefits so badly needed by 
those not employed. The store door is kept closed and each 
miner who registered the day previous is called by name 
to get his basket. The apportionment is made according 
to the number of persons in the family, 50c. for adults 
and half that for children. 

The men operating the commissaries come from the ranks 
of the miners, but are not working under the supervision 
of the United Mine Workers of America, but as a separate 
body. The men met and formed a group under the head 
of the Miners’ Relief Association. Two committees are in 
different parts of the state soliciting aid for the miners 
and their families. Robert Fife, 88 years old, who has been 
in the mines since -he was nine years old, starting as a 
trapper boy, waits in line with others for his food. He is 
the oldest miner in Vigo County and probably the oldest 
in Indiana. Mose Morgan, 77 years old, usually accompa- 
nies him to the commissary. 





SMOKELESS MINES OF WEST VIRGINIA are now producing 
at the rate of 3,000,000 tons per month, which is the largest 
in the history of the region. In round numbers the Poca- 
hontas field is mining 70,000 tons per day, the Tug River 
field 20,000 tons per day, the Winding Gulf 30,000 tons per 
day and the New River 20,000 tons per day. 

A number of high-cost mines have resumed operation 
since May 31, and it is believed that at the present rate of 
improvement the New River field will be able to increase 
its production to 25,000 tons per day by July, which is 
more than the field was producing before the strike. 

Every effort is being made by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Norfolk & Western to keep their equipment rolling 
and consignment of coal to the scales at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
on the N. & W., and to Russell, Ky., on the C. & O., is 
being discontinued on account of possible delay to loaded 
cars at these points. Unless through billing can be fur- 
nished, these loads are not being moved from the tipples 
and in case any coal is found unconsigned at the scales at 
these western points the railroads immediately embargo the 
mines and furnish no more equipment until the unconsigned 
loads at the scales are furnished with -through billing. 
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Demonstrations Cease at Wagon Mines 
Of Indiana Pending Injunction Action 


O FURTHER disturbances are beieng reported in the 

wagon-mine coal fields in Indiana. Striking union 
miners who recently conducted demonstrations and closed _ 
non-union mines in these fields are withholding further 
activities pending action by the federal court at Indian- 
apolis on an application for an injunction to protect wagon- 
mine operators filed by operators of Knox County. Crowds 
of miners continue to congregate in various cities, but no 
signs of violence have been shown since a number of union 
men were arrested and arraigned in the Clay circuit court 
at Brazil on charges of riot and conspiracy to riot. 





Kentucky Dumps Vast Volume of Coal 
Onto the Country During Strike 


Pienaar is breaking some records in production of 
coal at the present time. Figures received from the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. show that in May the road 
handled 13,698 more cars of coal than during any previous 
month in its history. The total number of cars handled was 
66,415, as against a previous record of 52,717 cars, a net 
gain of 13,698 cars during the month. 

Officials of the road assert that if the strike lasts much 
longer the Louisville & Nashville R.R., which to date is 
out in front as the largest coal carrier of the country for 
1922, will prove the premier coal carrier of the year. 

During May the L. & N. had movement of Alabama and 
western Kentucky coal going both to Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh, an unusually interesting movement for Alabama 
coal. Officials of the road say that it could have handled 
a far larger tonnage but for congestion at Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati and other gateways, other connecting roads not 
having motive power sufficient to handle the coal tonnage 
with dispatch. There also was some congestion on some 
of the branch lines in the fields. In order to relieve con- 
gestion as much as possible the L. & N. has been foregoing 
long hauls in many instances, turning over tonnage to con- 
necting lines at Southern connections rather than block the 
larger terminals. 

Mine capacity on the Cumberland division of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville railroad is running one thousand cars 
a day in excess of the railroad’s ability to handle the coal. 
A representative of the American Railroad Association is 
on the ground, however, and there is every assurance that 
coal will move at the absolute maximum capacity of the 
division. 





AFFAIRS HAD REACHED such a pass in connection with the 
strike in northern West Virginia during the last week of 
June that miners of Monongah, a mining town in the 
Fairmont field, were prepared, in utter defiance of the 
county officials of Marion and the officials of the City of 
Fairmont, to storm the Marion County jail and liberate 
91 men arrested on June 23 in connection with a demon- 
stration of miners. When it was learned that the miners 
were gathering at Fairmont every available city police 
officer and county police officer was summoned to duty to 
prevent the entrance of the miners to the city, city officers 
being instructed to throw a water barrage on the miners 
if they attempted to enter the city. C. F. Keeney, presi- 
dent of District 17, who was at the headquarters of sub- 
district 4 at Fairmont, was advised of developments and 
left immediately for Monongah. Upon his return to the 
city he told Prosecuting Attorney Amos that he was con- 
fident that there would be no further disorders. 





VERNON W. VAN FLEET, formerly judge for a period 
of eight years of the Superior Court of South Bend, 
Ind., was sworn in June 30 for a term of seven years as a 
member of the Federal Trade Commission, and has entered 
upon the discharge of his duties. Since March, 1921, Judge 
Van Fleet has been special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, giving his attention particularly to reorganization 
work. 
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Government Plan Calls for More Than Temporary 
Adjustment of Strike Differences 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


between the bituminous operators and mine 

workers there were indications that an agree- 
ment finally would be reached whereby wage scales 
would be negotiated on a district basis. While the 
conferences on Saturday and Sunday were behind closed 
doors, there is reason to believe that the arguments 
presented for district conferences outweighed those 
advanced by John L. Lewis and his associates for a 
national agreement. 

The belief among operators that the mine workers 
ultimately will come to district settlement was not 
altered by the vote against such procedure at the Sun- 
day afternoon session. The recession is expected to 
come gradually and probably not until the delegates to 
this conference have discussed the matter with their 
constituents. 

After the Monday session the conference adjourned 
until July 10. After the meeting Secretary Hoover 
expressed the hope that after the representatives of the 
operators and the miners had had the opportunity to 
discuss the situation with their associates more progress 
would be made. No government plan was put forward 
during the meetings. 

It is reported that during Monday the operators in a 
closed meeting decided that should no result be attained 
in the later meeting with the miners, they would go 
home prepared to open important mines in each of the 
closed union fields. They were induced to give up this 
plan as far as this week is concerned. It is understood, 
however, that they have served notice on the miners that 
they will start mines next week if the union does not 
reach an agreement with them. They are reported to be 
determined to bring matters to a conclusion at once. 

It is apparent that Secretary Hoover and Secretary 
Davis are going to insist that there be more than a 
temporary adjustment of differences. Every effort will 
be made to provide for the initiation of policies look- 
ing to the treatment of such fundamental ills as in- 
termittency. While the remarks of President Harding 
to the representatives of the operators and of the mine 
workers are capable of being interpreted as foreshadow- 
ing action that will amount to compulsory arbitration, 
it is known that he is relying largely on the advice of 
Secretary Hoover. Mr. Hoover is known to be a strong 
advocate of a more permanent settlement than can come 
from a compromise of wage differences, which is prac- 
tically the only possible outcome of arbitration. 

In view of the fact that agreement is desired on a 
program looking to the removal of fundamental difficul- 
ties in the industry, an effort is being made to work out 
a plan whereby work in the union fields can be resumed 
pending a settlement, as such a program necessarily 
would extend over a considerable period of time. 

At the Saturday morning session Mr. Lewis took 
vigorous exception to the fact that the so-called doubt- 
ful fields were not represented on the operators’ side 
of the conference. He insisted that operators from 
Kanawha, New River, Colorado and other fields partly 


\ THE close of Sunday’s conference at Washington 





affected by the strike should be in attendance. A. M. 
Ogle, president of the National Coal Association and 
designated by the President to be chairman of the 
conference committee, stated that only those districts 
which are seeking a conference with the United Mine 
Workers had desired to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to name delegates. He pointed out that repre- 
sentatives of the operators were, in most instances, 
the presidents of the local operators’ associations. In 
certain instances, he is understood to have explained, 
illness and other causes had prevented the attendance 
of the president of the operators’ association. Repre- 
sentatives of most of the non-union fields were in Wash- 
ington as observers. 

Meetings thus far held indicate clearly that the oper- 
ators believe they are certain to win the strike if it is 
allowed to run its course. They are practically a unit 
in their advocacy of district agreements. On the other 
hand, their is some indication, that the position of the 
mine workers may be altered in that connection. 


PUBLICITY TO BE GIVEN THROUGH GOVERNMENT 


The President, in requesting that the negotiations be 
conducted in executive sessions, was actuated, it is 
believed, by desire to prevent criminations and recrim- 
inations on the part of the interests concerned. An 
agreement is understood to have been reached whereby 
all publicity will be given out through government 
channels. 

While Secretaries Hoover and Davis were partic- 
ipating in the conference with the bituminous operators, 
Secretary Fall met with the representatives of the 
anthracite operators and mine workers. Secretary Fall 
is said to have expressed the personal opinion to the 
anthracite operators that their business is a public 
utility and should be subject to the regulations usually 
imposed on that class of industry. The anthracite 
operators are understood not to have received a satis- 
factory answer, when they asked Secretary Fall if 
the government is preparcd to fix the price of coal 
so as to permit a fair return on the investment and to 
take the other steps which go with a regulation of 
public utilities. 

When the operators and the officials of the United 
Mine Workers assembled at the executive offices at the 
White House at 10 a.m. Saturday they were received 
by the President. Nothing transpired at that session 
except the formal address of the President. There were 
no responses. When the President had finished his re- 
marks he shook hands with each one present and 
departed almost immediately for Gettysburg. The text 
of his address follows in full: 

Gentlemen of the coal industry, I asked you to meet 
here this morning, with the thought that in bringing you 
together I might be serving both the mine workers and the 
mine operators of the United States, and at the same time 
serve the great American public to which both you and I 
are obligated. I hold no specific authority under which to 
admonish you, but I do have the right to invite your im- 
mediate attention to a situation which deeply concerns the 
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country, the solution of which you collectively owe to the 
American people. 

You who are here today represent a large sponsorship for 
America’s supply of fuel. In that sponsorship you have an 
indissoluble relationship to the commonwealth of America. 
Coal is indispensable to our life as a people, and since 
this country has afforded you the opportunity of develop- 
ment on your part, both as workers and operators, you have 
created, in turn, an obligation to serve. Conflicting views 
as to your policies and your obligations to one another in no 
wise modify your obligations to that public which made 
possible your industria] existence. 

Because of expiring agreements relating to wage scales 
and working conditions a large percentage of the mining 
activities of the country have been suspended three months 
to a day. It is not for me to touch upon the merits 
of your opposing positions. I have not called you as a 
partisan of the mine worker or the employer. I do not 
mean even to discuss a single phase of controverted ques- 
tions. The main point is to bring you together and in that 
contact of men to men, mindful of the necessity of right- 
eousness in any useful and abiding relationship, to have 
you frankly and fairly consider your problems in their re- 
lation to the welfare of our common country. 

-It is pretty generally recognized that there are funda- 
mental difficulties in present-day coal production, the solu- 
tion of which is not to be found in an hour or a day of most 
friendly and earnest conference. The excess development 
of a producing capacity, in both tonnage available and 
miners to work it, has presented one situation demanding 
solution, or there will be inevitable loss of property inter- 
ests and a train of unprofitable employment. The war up- 
heaval and all attending inflations and excess productions 
have left an inevitable and unavoidable liquidation. The 
intermittence in employment has made it impossible for 
mine workers, who are only employed partial time, to 
pursue their trade at wage rates adjusted to other em- 
ployments. No industry is soundly based, no American 
activity can be held secure, where employment is com- 
pensated on a base of half-time or two-thirds of the normal, 
natural, work period of an American wage earner. 

There has been instability of production, attended by a 
failure of delivery capacity, which had reflex in speculative 
prices and panicky conditions, which encouraged profiteer- 
ing, and menaced our industries and hampered our varied 
public services. 

Labor has the right, capital has the right, and, above all 
else, the American people has the right to be freed from 
these recurring anxieties, no matter what the causes are. 
That freedom must be established. 

The government has no desire to intrude itself into the 
field of your activities. It does feel an obligation to see 
that the common American interest shall not be menaced 
by a protracted lack of fuel. It prefers that the two great 
and associated interests—mine workers and employers— 
should settle this matter in a frank recognition of the mu- 
tuality of your interests. If you cannot do that, then the 
larger public interest must be asserted in the name of the 
people, where the common good is the first and highest 
concern. 

I have said that the fundamental problems probably 
cannot be solved in a hurried conference. But this conference 
might well devise the agency for effecting a solution. This 
is the purpose of calling you together, the beginning of 
solution. Meanwhile, operations ought to be resumed. With 
diminishing fuel supplies, with menacing shortages as we 
turn to winter’s approach, with unemployment visiting its 
hardship upon idle mine workers, and with vast ownership 
without return on investment, it would seem to be the 
simplest common sense to find acceptable ground on which 
to resume activities, with commitment to accept the 
righteous adjustments which may well be expedited in 
common consent. 

This is' no time for the militant note of the radical who 
would prefer to destroy our social system, no time for the 
extremist who thinks the period opportune to break down 
organized labor. The government has no ear for either 
of them, bet woud gladly lend its co-operation in curbing 
the extremes of both. More, the government gladly ten- 
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ders you its good offices, in striving for righteous solution. 
It has no desire to participate in a merely temporary make- 
shift. For the good of all the people the government 
craves a way to permanent stability, tranquillity, and ample 
periods of employment at just wages, righteous freedom 
for workers and righteous freedom for management, and a 
secure freedom from recurring menaces of suspended activ- 
ities. It is not a question as to what influences dominate, 
who wins, who yields most in settlement. There is an in- 
disputable justice in all relationships about which public 
opinion never fails to be right, and I invite you to prescribe 
that relationship for your mutual good and the country’s 
common good. 

You are admonished to arrive at such understanding 
with measurable promptness, among yourselves. If the 
adjustment can not be reached by you alone, government 
aid will be available at your joint call. We wish you who 
best know the way to solution to reach it among yourselves, 
in a manner to command the sanction of American public 
opinion. Failing in that the servants of the American 
people will be called to the task in the name of American 
safety, and for the greatest good of all the people. 

Suitable accommodations for your conference await your 
arrival. By agreement I am able to announce a temporary 
organization with A. M. Ogle to preside and William Green 
to be your secretary. I have asked Secretaries Fall, Hoover 
and Davis to be your escorts, and to be of every assistance 
possible, as official hosts to such a compay. 

Let me remind you that toleration, fairness, the spirit 
of give and take, and finally a sense of the larger obliga- 
tions to the public are essential to successful conference. 

And I commend to you executive sessions, and assume 

full responsibility for such a recommendation, even as I 
assume the safeguarding of the public interest in asking 
you to come together. Differences are more often magnified 
than composed in their parading, and the call of the hour 
is adjusted differences, with due concern for the public wel- 
fare. 
“JT thank you all alike for your response to my invitation, 
and I express the hope that in the realization of your 
responsibilities, and in an appraisal of your obligations, in 
the face-to-face, man-to-man, and citizen-to-citizen contact, 
you will find a way to a just concord which the American 
public may gladly acclaim. 


Those who were appointed to represent the operators 


at the conference were: 


A. M. Ogle. ’ 

James Needham, representing the Montana Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation. 

P. J. Quealy, president, Southern Wyoming Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation. 

H. N. Taylor, president, Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ 
Association. 

Daniel C. McAlpin, president, Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Ira Clemens, president, Kansas Coal Operators’ Association. 

Edward C. Smith, president, Iowa Coal Operators’ Association. 

F. S. Pfahler, representing the Iowa Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion 

Rice Miller, president, Illinois Coal Operators’ Association. 

K. Kavanaugh, president, Fifth & Ninth Districts Coal 
Operators’ Association. 
Robt. M. Randall, 

H. C. Adams, president, Central Illinois Coal Operators’ 
ciation. 

E. D. Logsden, vice-president, Indiana Bituminous Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association. 

J. B. Pauley, representing the Indiana Bituminous Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association. 

Hugh Shirkie, representing the Indiana Bituminous Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association. 
ciation. 

E. M. Posten, representing the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange. 

Geo. M. Jones, representing the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange. 

Michael Gallagher, president, Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Asso- 
ciation of Ohio. 

T. W. Guthrie, representing the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ As- 
sociation. 

Don Rose, representing the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

A. R. Pollock, president, Coal Operators’ Association of the 
Thick Vein Freeport Seam of Pennsylvania. 

T. H. Watkins, president, Central Coal Association of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

B. M. Clark, president, Association of Bituminous Coal Opera- 
tors of Central Pennsylvania. 


In each instance the district association named its 
representative. Mr. Ogle had no part in designating 
any of the representatives of the operators, as has been 
stated in certain quarters. 


president, Michigan Coal Operators’ -_.- 
Asso- 
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Reed Resigns as National Coal Secretary to 
Take Up Accounting Practice 


WU 7 B. REED has presented his resignation as secre- 
etary of the National Coal Association and has 
opened an office in Washington, D. C., where he will devote 
his attention to the handling of matters of federal taxation 
and accounting, specializing in these matters particularly 
for bituminous-coal operators. 

Mr. Reed has had an accounting experience of upward 
of twenty-two years with the bituminous-coal industry. 
Soon after the formation of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. in 1899 
he entered the accounting department of that company. In 
1911 he became connected with the New River Co., where he 
had charge of general accounting matters for that company 
and its operating subsidiaries, including that of its selling 
company, the White Oak Coal Co. 

He left the New River Co. in October, 1918, to join the 
National Coal Association. In this connection he worked 





W. B. REED 
Retiring Secretary of National Coal Association 


with the accountants of the Federal Trade Commission in 
an endeavor to produce a cost sheet which would be ac- 
ceptable alike to the government and to the coal operators. 

He is' the author of a book on cost accounting in the 
bituminous industry which will be published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. Mr. Reed has been in frequent touch 
with the Internal Revenue Bureau in matters of taxation 
and while occupying the position of secretary of the Na- 
tional Coal Association acted in an advisory capacity to 
many of the coal operators in taxation and accounting 
matters. 





National Parley, Say Illinois Operators, 
Would Be Unwieldy and Unsatisfactory 


N announcing that a committee of Illinois operators 

would attend the conference at Washington to consider 
ways and means for breaking the present deadlock in the 
coal-mine labor situation in the organized fields of the 
country, F. C. Honnold, secretary-treasurer of the Illinois 
Coal Operators’ Association, said they were going with 
open minds and sincerely hopeful that some appropriate 
and effective means would be found by which all of the 
anticipated benefits of such meeting could be obtained 
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and the coal mines in all parts of the country put to work 
at an early date. The statement continued: 

“In their participation in such conference, however, the 
representatives from Illinois will continue to insist that, 
within their judgment, the coal industry as well as the 
public can expect to secure the best benefits. only through 
state conferences. 

“Throughout the past ten or more years the direct result 
of interstate negotiations has developed discriminatory and 
burdensome conditions in the working agreement with the 
miners in this state, due to the fact that the Illinois miners 
are both more closely organized and greater in number 
than in any other individual unionized coal-producing dis- 
trict, and on this account consideration has always been 
denied by the miners to every suggested change in work- 
ing agreement that would permit of a reduction in the 
cost of coal, even when such changed conditions did not 
affect the annual earning capacity of the men. 

“War conditions and practices as well as a sharp change 
in the tendencies and policies of mine-labor leaders and the 
increase of uncontrolled radicalism among the members 
have also brought about many new conditions that can be 
successfully reached only through local negotiations and 
adjustments. To a greater or less extent similar condi- 
tions prevail in the twenty-five or thirty other larger coal- 
producing districts in the country. 

“It is therefore patent that no national consideration 
and adjustment of the coal-mine labor situation is at this 
time possible either through joint conferences of operators 
and miners or by a national arbitration commission. 

“A national joint conference body covering all coal fields 
of the United States would be of such size and diversified 
opinion that such a method of procedure would accomplish 
nothing. By the same token consideration by a national 
arbitration commission of all of the numerous discrimina- 
tory conditions that have developed during the past 15 or 
20 years would make an unsatisfactory grant and award 
until after the expiration of several months. 

“A wage scale and working agreement calculated to best 
protect the public in all sections of the country must there- 
fore be negotiated in smaller groups in order that both the 
miners and the public in such local districts may receive 
the greatest benefit. A scale of wages amply adequate 
and satisfactory in one section may not be sufficient in 
another, provisions for the mining of coal under a set of 
conditions prevailing in West Virginia, Maryland or Penn- 
sylvania may be and‘as a matter of fact are unsatisfactory 
in Illinois mines. 

“After 25 years’ experience in interstate collective bar- 
gaining, Illinois operators are convinced that this method 
of wage-scale negotiations has not only failed to justify 
itself either through benefit to the individual workman of 
the industry or to the public, but that, to the contrary, 
such method is distinctly prejudicial to the best interests 
of all parties concerned. 

“It is also a discrimination against all those consuming 
sections of the country who are compelled to rely upon coal 
produced from unionized districts to pay a price for their 
coal that is predicated upon a wage scale made arbitrarily 
higher than that prevailing in non-union districts, where 
the right of employment is unabridged and management is 
unembarrassed by compulsory working conditions that are 
detrimental to public interests and that develop unneces- 
sary coal cost and subsequent coal price.” 


Moscow District CoAL OuTPuT.—Coal production in the 
Moscow basin in February amounted to 5,233,000 poods, 
or 93.7 per cent of the quantity demanded of it by the gov- 
ernment. The output is considerably over that for January: 
The number of shifts working was 45. 


NEW GERMAN BRIQUET PROCESS.— A German technical 
journal reports a new process for making hard-coal briquets 
without the addition of foreign binding material. By this 
method the fine coal is heated to the temperature at which 
the appearance of the slow combustion gases begins. 
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week has brought forth more inquiries and actual 

orders than have reached shippers for several 
weeks past. The sales offices of coal companies have 
been expressing wonder lately as to how long the many 
small consumers could hold out. They are getting their 
answer this week as orders for stock replenishment 
come in. Those who held off awaiting the reduction in 
freights have their answer in mine prices that more 
than take up the reduction. It is reported, for example, 
that wholesalers increased the price on Eastern coal 
in Milwaukee by 50c. following a freight-rate decrease 
of 35c. The consumer loses 15c. 

Demand has by no means reached the peak on all 
markets, but Cincinnati reports activity exceeding that 
of war times and along the Atlantic seaboard nothing 
but the abundance of water-borne coal from the South 
has held prices within reason. Line points served by 
all-rail coal from northern West Virginia and Pennsy]- 
vania are feeling the effect of high prices. 


Jee 1 ushered in the expected rush for coal. This 


Spot PRICE INDEX REFLECTS STRENGTH OF MARKET 


Coal Age index of spot prices of bituminous coal re- 
flects the strength of the market. From 284 on June 
26, representing an average price of $3.44, the index on 
July 2 stood at 290, correspending to an average mine 
price of $3.51 per net ton. _ Every advice indicates that 
nothing but the agreement of the operators with Mr. 
Hoover serves to hold the price in the South from 
reaching a new high level for this year. 

When the country realizes the full import of the 
statement of the Geological Survey that five and a half 
million tons per week is the practical maximum for 
soft-coal production from mines now at work, due to 
lack of transportation facilities, and when it becomes 
apparent that the conferences at Washington now in 
progress show no sign of getting the men back in the 
mines for some time, the demand for coal will make still 
further gains. In other words, everything is heading 


The efforts of 

Washington are now the only hope for the consumer. 
There is some lack of understanding, not yet cleared 

up by the government, with respect to the margin to 


up to produce a panic among buyers. 


be allowed the jobber. With the price at the mine up 
to the Hoover figure the jobber must either quit or 
exceed his agreement, or so it appears. 

The anthracite deadlock, being discussed at Wash- 
ington, naturally has aroused the consumer from his 
long period of indifference. Orders are flowing into 
the retailers for next winter’s needs as the householder 
realizes that a rush period in the autumn is now sure. 
Retail stocks are fast going down and the dealer can 
do little else than file these orders for future atten- 
tion. Pea is moving better and some of this coal is 
being used as a substitute for the scarce steam sizes. 
River barley is in increasing demand and prices are up. 

No announcement has been made as yet as to the 
attitude of the producing companies regarding the levy- 
ing of the Pennsylvania coal tax, pending the appeal to 
the high court. 

The coke market is strong but not panicky. There is 
so little tonnage offering that spirited bidding is being 
done. While. the output has been increased it is very 
little help to the market, as most of it is by furnace 
interests. 

BITUMINOUS 


“The thirteenth week of the coal strike has been marked 
by a recurrence of traffic congestion in certain of the non- 
union fields, and as there has been no compensating increase 
in the fields affected by the strike, production of bituminous 
coal will be slightly less than in the week preceding,” says 
the Geological Survey. “Production of anthracite is still 
practically zero. 

“Complete returns for the twelfth week (June 19-24) 
show a production of 5,337,000 net tons of bituminous coal 
and 24,000 net tons of anthracite, a total of all coal of 
5,361,000 tons. In the corresponding week a year ago the 
total raised, including anthracite, was 9,550,000 tons. In 
1920, when business was active, it was 11,960,000 tons. In 
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terms of all coal, therefore, the quantity now being mined 
weekly is 5 or 6 million tons below normal. 

“The thirteenth week opened with production at a high 
rate. Loadings on Monday, June 26, were 16,735 cars, the 
largest on any Monday since the strike began. But on Tues- 
day, and again on Wednesday, congestion on the railroads 
serving southeastern Kentucky and parts of southern West 
Virginia began to curtail production and loadings fell off 
1,000 cars. By Thursday, however, the congestion was 
lessening and 16,411 wars were loaded. Present indications 
therefore point to a total output for the week of less than 
5,300,000 tons. 

DAILY LOADINGS DURING THE STRIKE 


Ist week 8th week 9th week 10th week 11th week 12th week 13th week 
Monday 11,445 14,772 15,058 14,59% 15,474 15,311 16,735 
Tuesday 11,019 15,085 11,056 15,269 5,849 16,622 15,726 
Wednesday 11,437 14,677 15,222 15,999 14,905 17,032 15,769 
Thursday 11,090 14,573 13,790 16,32 14,884 16,432 16,411 
Friday 11,296 5,20 14,523 15,864 18,938 16,073 ...... 
Saturday 8,888 12,662 12.545 13,991 18,465 18,993 .....« 


“The decrease in loadings is reported to be due not to 
searcity of cars but to inability to move them faster than a 
certain limit set by the existing yard and track facilities, 
and it is to be noted that the railroads concerned are 
making new records in volume of traffic handled. Production 
in the non-union fields of the Middle Appalachians has 
reached a maximum and further gains in output are not 
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to be expected except as mines hitherto closed by the 
strike resume operations. During the past week the in- 
crease in the non-union fields of Pennsylvania has been 
slight. In none of the strongly organized districts has work 
been resumed.” 

The rising markets on the Eastern seaboard have caused 
the British trade to look this way for an outlet. A Massa- 
chusetts port has received the first cargo of Newcastle coal 
and a few others are under load or on the way. 

All-rail movement to New England was 669 cars during 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 





Six Months Jan. | to April 3 to Week 
July to Dee. Apr. 1, 1922 June 17,1922 Ended 
1921 nclusive Inclusive June 17 
Wi TOBE c. kce ci ance SB 55.7 
Non-Union 
| RE eee 63.5 64.6 69.5 88.0 
Somerset County.......... 55.5 74.9 44.9 46.7 
Panhandle, W. Va.......... 55.3 St.3 41.6 50.5 
Westmoreland............ 54.9 58.8 81.4 96.1 
WII oi, aici w sass wh woke 54.8 59.9 79.3 85.1 
ee eae ee ee 54.8 Salat nie 
PS Ne agen, Bee 51.7 58.4 62.1 63.1 
POGAMOMEAD. . . 00... e ccs 49.8 69.0 76.0 83.9 
Pile Hivel: ...603 osc ees. .& | Oe 63.7 82.5 88.5 
ye RA ee ee 47.6 61.1 76.8 80.9 
Cumberland-Piedmont..... 46.6 50.6 15.4 16.1 
Winding Gulf............. 45.7 64.3 71.0 65.7 
Kenova-Thacker.......... 38.2 54.3 79.3 81.2 
N. E. Kentucky........... 32.9 47.7 61.9 66.7 
New River?$............. 24.3 37.9 22.0 44.2 
Union 
ORGNGMEss.60.6......:., CF 59.6 14.1 13.5 
oo eae eee 57.4 78.4 0.0 0.0 
Ohio, eastern ............. 52.6 46.6 0.0 0.0 
ONY ois Sia cia an ts hae od 50.7 66.8 ‘> 4.1 
WOON civil coscrse'd ce vcsciee s 44.8 54.5 0.0 0.0 
TERING i560: 5. stg 3's otgseveivia 42.0 54.9 12.8 19.3 
BT eee 41.4 53.8 0.0 0.0 
Pittebure@afic............5 2 39.8 0.0 0.0 
Central Pennsylvania...... 39.1 50.2 11.6 11.7 
i... ae E> Bs, 44.0 ene cia 
Western Kentucky........ 32.5 37.7 59.3 75.5 
Pittsburgh*..............% 30.4 31.9 0.0 0.0 
pa | See 26.0 13.0 4.3 oa 
Ohio, southern. ...........: . 22.9 24.3 0.0 0.0 
* Rail and river mines combined. 
+ Rail mines. 
ft Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 
Car Loadings and Surpluses 
Cars Loaded: All Cars Coal Cars 
Week ended Jane 07,1922 9.5. a... eles cco heres 860,772 92,136 
en RT eee Seca anne Creer rn Ce 846,002 94,824 
Same Week @ VERE AEG. «0.6.65 6 65 aise o'n ge bias cs ee dlc ows 775,328 155,308 
Surplus cars: 
PON SINOP RMS Go.6. 0s 3.00 bare. Oe arao'e eb oie de eteaor eta 442,252 171,831 
BUN SS OE ee Ser he ee See 465,837 180,832 
SEUNG GANG Be WORT BEGG ss 05 0 bec hd wae ned we ce arees 381,746 162,006 


the week ended June 24. This was an increase of 155 cars 
as compared with the previous week. Prices on central 
Pennsylvania grades are firmer, but the New England mar- 
ket presents a poor outlook for these coals, due to the 
severe competition from Hampten Roads. 

Dumping at Hampton Roads for all accounts were 494,182 
net tons during the week ended June 29, as compared 
with 450,231 tons in the preceding week. New England 
and North Atlantic ports are taking the bulk of this ton- 
nage. Shippers are putting so much of this coal into Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and. New York, at attractive prices, 
that these Southern coals’ are the main factor in keeping 
down the Tidewater price on all-rail fuel. Prices Inland 








Current Quotations—Spet Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market June 5, June 19, June 26, July 3, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922. 1922 1922 1922+ 

Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.35 $3.50 $3.65 $3.50@$3.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 3.00 3.30 3.45 3.35@ 3.50 
Smokeless screenings... .. Columbus.... 2:85 3:15 3.35 3.26 

Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.10 3.25 3.65 3.50@ 3.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.85 3.10 3.40 3.25@ 3.50 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.40 3.55 3.65 3.75 

Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.85 3.40 3.45 3.35@ 3.50 
Smokeless screenings... .. named... 2.75 .3.15 3,6 3.25 

*Smokeless mine run.,... Boston...... 6.05 6.10 6.10 6.10@ 6.25 
Clearfield mine run...... Boston...... 3.20 3.05 3.30 3.25@ 3.60 
Cambria mine run....... Boston...... 3.65 3.50 3.65 3.40@ 4.00 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 3.15 3.20 3.40 3.35@ 3.60 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 4.40 4.40 4.45 4.75@ 4.85 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... ..... 4.00 3.85 4.25 

Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. New York... 3.90 4.05 4.40 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 3.90 4.30 4.30 4.35@ 4.75 
Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 3.40 3.85 3.75 4.00 

Pool 10 (H-Gr.Low Vol)... New York... 3.75 3.80 3.95 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 3.70 4.00 4.00 4.00@ 4.50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore... . 3.30 @.08 3x 4.00 

Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 3.60 3.50 3.75 4.00@ 4.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 3.25 3.75 3.75 3.75@ 4.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 3.15 3.50 3.75 3.75@ 4.00 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 3.65 3.65 3.90 4.00@ 4.50 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 3.25 3.50 3.75 3.75@ 4.00 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 3.15 3.35 3.65 3.50@ 3.75 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 2.85 3.25 3.40 3.25@ 3.50 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 2.65 3.25 3.30 3.00@ 3.25 
W. Va. Splint lump...... Cincinnati... 3.25 3.35 3.50 3.50@ 3.75 
W. Va. Gas lump........ Cincinnati... 3.25 3-35: .3:50 3.98@:3:78 
W. Va. mine run......... Cincinnati... 2.75 3.00 3.40 3.35@ 3.50 





Market June 5, June 19, June 26, rs z 
Quoted 1922, 1922 1922 1922+ 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... $2.60 $2.90 $3.15 $3.25 
Hocking lump........... Columbus. | eee FE 3.65 3.50@ 3.75 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus. 3.00 3.10 3.45 3.26@ 3.60 
Hocking sereenings....... Columbus. 2.85 3.15 3.45 8.00@ 3.25 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... ..... 4.00 3.95 4.25 
Pitts. No. 8minerun..... Cleveland.... ..... 3.70 3.90 3.90@ 4.10 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... ..... 3.70 3.90 3.90@ 4.10 
Midwest 
West Ky. lump.......... Louisville... 3.30 3.85 4.10 4.25@ 4.50 
West Ky. mine run...... Louisville.... 3.30 3.80 4.10 4.25@ 4.50 
West Ky. screenings..... Louisville.... 3.30 3.80 4.10 4.25@ 4.50 
West Ky. lump.......... Chicago kates 3.40 3.75 4.20 4.40@ 4.50 
West Ky. mine run...... Chicago..... 3.40 3.75 4.20 4.40@ 4.50 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.30@ 2.40 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 1.70 1.85 1.95 2.00@ 2.25 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham 1.85 1.85 1.85 2.00@ 2.25 
S. Fe By-tamp.-.-. 55. < Chicago. .... 3.10 3.50 3.65 3.50@ 3.75 
S. E. Ky. mine run . Chicago...... 3°10 3.25 3.40 3.25@ 3.50 
S. 36, ey. SUE... ee Louisville 2.835% « 3.75.24 3.75 
S. E. Ky. mine run . Louisville 2:83. °-3:23.: 540 3.50 
8. E. Ky. screenings . Louisville 2.85 3.10 3.30 3.50 
AO ee Cincinnati. . . 3.25 3.50 3.75 $.65@ 3.76 
S. E. Ky. mine run . Cincinnati... 3:2 3:0 333 3.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings . Cincinnati... 2.75 2.85 3.15 3.15@ 3.25 
Kansas lump.... . Kansas City.. 4.25 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.20 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.75 2.95 3.05 3.00@ 3.10 


*Gross tons, f. o. b. vessel, Hampton Roads. oo eee 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
NOTE—Smokeless prices now include New River and Pocahontas. 


























from North Atlantic ports thus exceed the quotations at 
the piers. 

Northwestern fuel buyers are now fully aroused to the 
possibility of a shortage next winter and are canvassing 
the docks for tonnage. These stocks are so low, however, 
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that with one exception order taking is very ]-mited. One 
dock company is still accepting orders and is even shaving 
prices in an endeavor to clear away the high-priced coal 
accumulated this season, it being the heaviest receiver of 
cargoes at the Head-of-the-Lakes this season. Congested 
roads and a strong market elsewhere are holding down 
the movement to the lower ports. It is this price factor that 
has deterred Lake buyers all season—no one wants to 
stock heavily when lower prices may be just around the 


corner. 
COKE 


Beehive coke production increased to 109,000 net tons 
during the week ended June 24 from 106,000 in the pre- 
ceding week. Additional Connellsville ovens are being 
fired, but the increased production is largely by furnace 
interests and is off the market, which is very strong. It 
is doubtful if any furnace would pay present coke prices, 
as the pig-iron market would not justify it. The extremely 
limited coke offerings are therefore being taken by foundries 
and miscellaneous users rather than by furnaces. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of anthracite is still confined to steam coal 
dredged from the rivers. The scarcity of fuel, however, is 
causing increased activity and production is' larger, approx- 
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imately 24,000 net tons being produced during the week 
ended June 24, a gain of 2,000 tons over the preceding week. 

Retail stocks are dwindling as consumers are placing 
more orders. The prominence of strike news in the papers 
has impelled many householders to seek their next winter’s 
requirements. Actual deliveries are necessarily low, how- 
ever, and much of this deferred business will fall into the 
rush period after the strike has been settled. 
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Coal Age Index 290, Week of July 3, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period $3.51. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to the 
tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus obtained 
was compared with the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report on 
“Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,’ published by the Geological 
Survey and the War industries Board. (Pittsburgh District, 
Illinois, Indiana and eastern Ohio prices not included in figures 
for last week.) 
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Demand insistent. Congestion on roads 
strengthens market. Northwest buys in 
apprehension of shortage. 


Demand increases, but all-rail prices 
restrained by abundance of Southern coals. 


Slight increase in business. New England 
delays, hoping for more favorable market. 


Inactive. 








Relative Activity of Markets for Bituminous Coal at End of Thirteenth Week of Strike 
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Foreign Market 
And Export News 











British Trade Feels Export Slump 


British production during the week 
ended June 7 was 4,350,000 gross tons, 
according to a cable to Coal Age, a par- 
tial recovery from the severe slump of 
the previous week. Prices show no 
strength as the supply is still topheavy. 

The Durham trade is very poor. 
Orders which have materialized lately 
are so spread over long periods that 
their effect on the market is practically 
nil. Several contracts for home public 
undertakings are the only ones to be 
recorded. 

The Northumberland pits are better 
off. There is an improved demand for 
all steam varieties and the pits will 
remain active until the middle of July. 
The Swedish State Railways have asked 
for tenders for 25,000 tons of best 
steams, either Durhams, Northumber- 
land or Scottish coals. 

The South Wales market is uncer- 
tain and prices unsteady. Some pro- 
ducers are facing a:shutdown. Wales 
has few contracts to report. The Ar- 
gentine Department of Navigation and 
Ports has ordered 25,000 tons for de- 
livery from August to the end of the 
year, and the Midland Great Western 
Railway of Ireland will require about 
100,000 tons during the next twelve 
months. 

Following the coal owners’ recent 
intimation of a coming reduction of 
wages, notices of the reduction, effective 
Aug. 1, are now being posted in the 
collieries. The wages of employees re- 
ceiving 24s. and upward per shift will 
be reduced by 2s. per shift and those 
receiving less will suffer a proportion- 
ate reduction. 

Substantial reductions in the prices 
of domestic coal have been announced. 
These reductions in most cases amount 
to around 9s. per ton in the London 
area. 





Strike Further Curtails Exports 


That the strike curtailed exports 
during May is shown by _ report ¢ 
the Bureau of Foreign Domes 


Commerce. Only 399, B61. gross tons 
of bituminous coal were shipped in 
that month, as compared with over 


700,000 during April. In May of last 
year our exports were 2,500,374 tons, 
much of the tonnage being shipped as 
a result of the British strike. 





MAY EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
(Gross Tons) 

















May May 
1921 1922 
Exports, bituminous coal: 
By rail to 
nr Ft ae maar 1,124,246 272,146 
INEBNRINOS i.e cays o8aid oa BS 7,915 10,918 
Total. w spdieeeaaacere 1,132,161 283,064 
By vessel to: 
bi gt a 11,874 21,968 
PRI Ce scsi agiai oo8t apsto das act LaRenee 6,477 
RE Pe ee: 14,345 38,020 
MEE v5 dss 6sdi day 0 Vigrany, Sees 26,219 66,465 
RO bs hes G's pts anes a co ayais Ct’ ae verre 
Italy. 332,851 15,002 
Netherlands................ ME eis! 5 -Sio os 
i OS a es 22 ree >, en 
NOTION EE. oa < o6i6.0:s0 aco ava g ows re 
Total Europe............. 430,339 15,002 
Bo | eh: re th3,733 2,291 
Ps. docs oe cheats ota 103,474 19,898 
MS. oe ede ed ean 4,685 11,004 
IN vies o-5:5 a ienicne 6b eae Cb See 
Total South America 252,347 33,193 
LO En ee ae ee ee ry) ere 
Other countries............. 579,930 1,8 
Total bituminous.......... 2,500,374 399,551 
Totalanthracite........... 34,308 60,860 
TGtEE COG. 65.5 vcndestescs oo 15,641 21,798 
Imports bituminous coal: 
Imported from: 
United Kingdom. . bg Seay | Ao Ae Coe & 7,663 
ee a a ane ree 62,175 29,136 
8 te ent Pe ram ee 666 
ye ne rr 3,856 4,189 
Other countries.............. _) Lae eee 
Total bituminous coal.. 66,693 41,654 
Total anthracite. ae 891 484 
"PGLALOONG? iic5) ccc ee eee ts - 3,193 3,570 





Ceal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


ITALY — The price of Cardiff steam 
first is now 37s. 3d., according to a 
cable to Coal Age, a slight decline from 
last week’s quotation of 37s. 9d. 

GERMANY—Production of coal in the 
Ruhr district during the week ended 
June 17 was 1,593,000 metric tons, as 
cabled to Coal Age. The output during 
the preceding week was 1,447,000 tons. 

NorwaYy—The Norwegian 
bergen Coal Co. has been very active 
during the winter. The output has been 
well over 3,000 tons weekly and about 
300 men have been employed. Ship- 
ping will go on during this season both 
to North Norway and Christiania. 





French Secure More Coal Markets 


All things considered, the market for 
French coals remains rather satisfac- 
tory. Sarre collieries are developing 
their sales to Central Europe, and they 
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are now sending increased tonnages to 
Germany (where they recently sold 
large quantities to the State railroads), 
to Switzerland, Italy and Austria. They 
have just sold 50,000 tons of flaming 
run-of-mine to the Vienna Electrical 
Works at the price of 54,000 Austrian 
crowns per ton at the German-Austrian 
frontier, which is yet below the price 
in Austria of Czecho- Slovak or Upper- 
Silesian coal. 

The 2 fr. rise of the British pound 
within the last 10 days has partly 
whittled down the difference in price, 
on some Inland markets, between 
French and imported British coals. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


—Week Ended—. 
June 22. June 29 
N.&W. i Lamberts Point 


Cars on hand. . 2,826 2,644 
ROMS OMEOIME DS oo cp os 147,102 142,365 
TODS GUBRDOG Ses. Sa ns5,3.0%eiarg'd) 190,743 197,797 
Tonnage waiting. . - 25,000 0,000 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Cars on hand...... et 2,022 1,886 
ROMO OU MEINE S2.......50505 Osten 109,550 101,400 
TOMA GUNIPON 5... - = sega 105,077 123,601 
—— Lee ada. Shine 10,060 8,80 
C. & O. =i yaaa eet News: 
Cars on hand. . in AS 1,576 1,672 
Tonsonhand......... a er ee 87,450 98,000 
oe ee are eee 106,172 119,836 


Tonnage waiting 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
June 29, 1922 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


For Brazil: Tons 
Ital. S.S. Masaniello, for Buenos Aires. 6,447 


Braz. S.S. Barbacena, for Pernam- 
WN 850 oe TORT Lew oe ee dw Me 4,837 
For Canal Zone: 
Am. S.S. Cristobal, for Cristobal..... 9,594 
For Cuba: 
Dan. S.S. Elizabeth Maersk, for 
PEPVIEN 1c 6-005, clacats ale Weveare gore a een 2,257 
Nor. S.S. Aagot, for Havana ........5, 5,614 
Nor. S.S. H. K. Waage, for Havana. "3" 029 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
June 24 Suly§lt 
Pool 10, New York....$7.25@$7.50 $7.25@$7.60 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 7.45@, . 10 7.60@ 8.20 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 7.25@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.75 
Pool 71, Friladel hia.. 8.35 3.50 
Pool 1, ds... 6.00@ 6.15 6.25 
Pools 5-6-7 jes Rds. 6.00@ 6.50 6.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.. 6.00 6.10@ 6.15 
BUNKERS 

Pool 10, New York....$7.50@ $7.75 $7.55@$7.90 
Pool 9, Philadel phia. . 7.60@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.35 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 7.50@ 8.00 7.60@ 8.15 
Pool 1, Hamp. 6.00@ 6.25 6.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 6.00 6.15 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 57s.6d.f.o.b. 57s.6d.f.0.b. 
Welsh, BANS oon 0 0 a'v's 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 42s. t.i-b. 42s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Messina....... 39s. f.o.b. 39s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Algiers........ 38s. 6d.f.o.b. 8s.6d.f.o.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, | ee: 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 42s.6d.f.a.s 42s.6d.f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s.6d.f.a.s 40s.6d.f.a.s 
Welsh, Malta......... 44s.6d.f.o.b 44s.6d.f.0.b 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s.6d.f.a.s 40s.6d.f.a.s 
Welsh, Naples........ 38s.f.o.b. 38s.f.o.b. 

Welsh, Rosario........ 52s.6d.f.o.b 52s.6d.f.0.b 
Welsh, Singapore...... 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Algiers........ 38s.6d.f.0.b 8s.6d.f.o.b 
Welsh, Constantinople 50s f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
ig - |. Se ae eae 49s. f.o.b. 49s. f o.b. 
pS, are aes 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.o.b. 
Capetown... ...5..26: 35s. 3d. 35s. 3d. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: June 24 July If 
Admiralty, Large...... 25s.9d.@ 26s. 25s.@ 25s. 6d. 
Steam, Smalls......... 17s6d@ 18s6d_ 17s6d@ 18s6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 24s. 24s. 
pe eer ee 21s.6d.  21s6d@22s6d 


19s.@ 20s. 18s.6d.@ 203s. 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type: declines in italics 
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North Atlantic 








Release of July 1 Orders 
Has Strengthening Effect 


Industries That Awaited Lower 
Freights Find Higher Mine Prices 
Now—Good Coal Scarce—Line De- 
mand Greater Than Tidewater— 
Prices Lower at Tide—Eyes on 
Washington. 

ULY 1 released many orders and 

strengthened the market. A num- 
ber of industries had been running 
short of coal, but had delayed pur- 
chasing in order to obtain the benefit 
of the lowered freights. Mine prices 
have advanced, however, and it is 
doubtful if any material saving has 
been effected by “this procedure. 

Good coals are difficult to obtain, 

being well sold up and unclassified 

fuels are about all that are offering. 

Line demand exceeds that at Tide- 
water. Prices are lower at Tide 
points, where heavy shipments of 

Southern coals are being taken at 

attractive prices. The trade is 

watching the Washington confer- 
ence, hopeful that an early resump- 
tion of union mining will result. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The buyer’s interest increases, al- 
though there has been considerable 
hesitancy to give orders in view of the 
conference called by the President. 
Since so many of the consumers, 
especially the moderate users, have 
held off so long, they are taking a little 
more time to get a perspective on what 
may be established at the meeting. On 
the other hand there were some orders 
let loose, without a doubt, on account 
of the lowered freight rate, and on the 
whole buying has been better. 

Buying has actually been in advance 
of the increase in non-union production 
which has been claimed. The demand 
for the highest quality coals has 
become such that they are almost un- 
obtainable except by the largest 
buyers and on contracts. Many houses 
are unable to get anything but un- 
classified coals, somewhat similar to 
Pool 10, and considerably lower. 

A new factor entering into demand 
lately has been increasing inquiries 
coming from plants of considerable 
size who during the past few years 
adopted crude oil as a fuel. On account 
of the greatly increased demand for 
gasoline, as well as the advancing 
prices, some of the oil producers are 
“cracking” all their crude for the last 
possible drop of “gas” and are not 
anxious to renew fuel contracts. 





NEW YORK 


Many inquiries were received at the 
end of last week for July delivery. 
Consumers as a rule put in sufficient 
coal to last three months. 


With their 





reserve supply nearly gone these con- 
sumers are becoming anxious. 

Supplies at Tidewater are gradually 
growing smaller. On June 29 there 
were less than 1,100 cars at the piers, 
the smallest number in many weeks, 
but sufficient to meet all immediate de- 
mands. With the triple holiday ap- 
proaching shippers expected that there 
would be a substantial increase in the 
number of cars at the piers when busi- 
ness was resumed on July 5. 

It was reported that the new Clear- 
field rate to New York will be $2.74 in- 
stead of $3.11, and that the rate from 
the Fairmont region will be $2.99 in- 
stead of $3.36. Whether or not de- 
mand will now increase remains to be 
seen. 

The low quotations for Pennsylvania 
coals at the local viers are due, many 
dealers declare to the heavy receipts of 
Southern coal here. Quotations for the 
latter ranged $7.75@$8.25 alongside. 

The new freight rates to New York 
have not yet been officially published, 
but we understand that the freight on 
anthracite domestic will be $2.34 per 
gross ton and on pea and smaller coals, 
$2.22. Bituminous coal from Clearfield 
and Meyersdale now takes a rate of 
$2.74, Greensburg, $2.84, Westmoreland 
and Fairmont, $2.99, and Pittsburgh, 
$3.14. These rates are all to the 
lower ports; 5c. additional is charged to 
upper ports. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


United Mine Workers are devoting 
their time and attention to visiting 
local unions and encouraging’ the 
miners on strike to stick to the ranks. . 
President John Brophy states that the 
morale of the men is good and that the 
situation is improving, as more miners 
join the locals and desert their work. 

From the operators comes the report 
that production is increasing and has 
more than doubled during June over 
May. The Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers’ Association held a meeting 
in Altoona on June 27, but gave noth- 
ing out as to whether any action had 
been taken relative to resuming oper- 
ations. The principal gain in produc- 
tion is noted in the Windber district 
where the Berwind-White Company 
has extensive mining operations. 





BALTIMORE 


A number of industries are running 
short and it is becoming more difficult 
to assure purchasers. More consumers 
are in the market every day and they 
are paying any reasonable price. 
Bunker coals are extremely scarce, the 
price at the piers being around $7.30 
trimmed. 

Baltimore is still getting consider- 
able coal from Hampton Roads, and the 
pioneer move in this trade has been 
joined by other interests in bringing 
Pocahontas and New River fuels up 
the Chesapeake Bay. Some of this 
coal is sold to local consumers, but a 
great part of it is reloaded for trans- 
shipment. This coal can be moved to 
Baltimore at a price which brings it 
below the present cost of fuels offered 
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in bunker trade at the local piers. The 
present price at Norfolk is probably 
influenced by the fact that the heavy 
tonnage shipped to the piers has out- 
stripped the demand. 

_ From mining regions came confiden- 
tial reports that the miners are grow- 
ing short of funds and are becoming 
desperate. Only the fact that the union 
leaders have been using the talk of a 
railroad strike for July as a weapon 
has prevented a number of miners from 
returning to work, irrespective of union 
connections. Many of the private ad- 
vices received here predict that the 
unions will begin to slip seriously be- 
fore mid-July. There is a growing 
belief that the mine strike in a num- 
ber of regions is near its close. 





FAIRMONT 


_ With surplus stocks in the East get- 
ting low, there was a_ perceptible 
stiffening in demand and a recovery in 
prices during the week ended June 24, 
notwithstanding the fact that many 
consumers had been waiting for the 
advent of July with its lower freight 
rates. Production is still climbing, 
having reached a daily average of 25,- 
000 tons. There was a marked increase 
in the number of mines in operation, 
177 plants running on an open-shop 
basis. Disturbances were somewhat 
more general among the strikers as 
they realized that there were defections 
in their ranks. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


_ Not only are mines gradually resum- 
ing but production is being increased at 
all operations owing to the larger num- 
ber of men reporting for work. Senti- 
ment for a return to work is growing 
among the miners and disturbances are 
at a minimum. Prices have advanced 
and all at the maximum, owing to a 
marked increase in demand. 








West 


KANSAS CITY 


There is a quiet tone to the market. 
The wheat threshers laid in a supply 
early from Colorado and New Mexico, 
and there is practically no demand for 
domestic grades. Steam grades are in 
demand to some extent and as some 
more large mines have opened up, the 
production is taking good care of it. 
Prices are unchanged. 

In the Kansas fields, the miners are 
about equally divided between the 
Howat following and the national or- 
ganization, and this fact no doubt has 
helped to keep the peace in that dis- 
trict. Most all of the miners that are 
digging coal are Howat men and as 
they are of the radical element, no 
trouble is anticipated, for, as is general 
in all coal fields, the radical element 
rules. 

A chestnut size of anthracite from 
New Mexico is being offered at retail 
in Kansas City at $11.25 per net ton. 
If this is any indication of what prices 
are to be after the mines resume work, 
it looks like the elimination of anthra- 
cite from Pennsylvania and a very low 
price for Arkansas anthracite and 
smokless, which are the popular grades 
of domestic coal in this market. 
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Strike News, Rail and Coal, 
Brings More Retail Orders 
Many Yards Cleared of All but Pea 
Coal—Consumers Able Only to Place 
“Applications” Pending Arrival of 
Replenishments—No Announcement 
on Pennsylvania Tax. 


r CREASING prominence of strike 
news—rail and coal—brought more 
retail orders and has cleared many 
yards of nearly all stocks except pea 
coal. The Washington conference 
has aroused consumers to the gravity 
of the situation, but retailers can 
do little but take “applications” for 
next winter’s needs. 

No announcement has been made 
as yet regarding the attitude of com- 
panies as to levying of the Penn- 
sylvania coal tax, pending appeal to 
the high court. 

Some pea coal is moving for steam 
use and mine stocks are going down. 
River barley is in increasing demand, 
production is heavier, and prices up. 





NEW YORK 


The efforts of the authorities at 
Washington to settle the mine troubles 
has resulted in more of the public’s at- 
tention being focused on the situation. 
‘Consumers have at least seemingly be- 
come aware that they might have dif- 
-ficulty in getting their next winter’s 
coal supply. Retail yards are about 
empty of the sizes generally used and 
the dealers themselves are beginning 
-to see dark clouds ahead. 

Very little is heard here of the de- 
cision of the Pennsylvania Courts de- 
claring the coal tax law constitutional. 
Nothing has been announced as. to the 
attitude to be taken by the companies 
regarding the levying of the tax, pend- 
ing the probable appeal to the United 
‘States Court. 

Buyers are still able to pick up some 
buckwheat coal but it is not plentiful. 
~ River barley is coming into this market, 
. quotations ranging $1.90@$2.15, at 
point of loading. Regular independent 
barley was scarce, but some shippers 
oy reported as quoting $3.50 for stock 
- coal. 





BOSTON 


News items from Washington have 
somewhat allayed public anxiety, but 
they come at a time when retail dealers 
have all the business they can possibly 
take care of, present stocks considered. 
It will be hardly more than a fortnight 
before the larger retailers will be in 
position to take nothing but “applica- 
tions” for stove and chestnut. 

The trade is much interested in re- 
ports of a cargo of Welsh anthracite 
reported en route to New Bedford. 
The delivered cost is understood to be 
_ around $13.50, but opinion is as yet un- 





certain whether the cargo is for one 
retailer or whether it is to be divided 
up for distribution among. several 
dealers. 





BALTIMORE 


The prospective rail troubles and the 
fact that the anthracite situation re- 
mains unsolved are menacing hard coal 
consumers. An inspection of the stor- 
age yards shows that there is not more 
than a total of several thousand tons, 
at most, in this city. 

No hard coal is offering here. Some 
semi-bituminous is being brought to 
Baltimore and offered as a substitute, 
but so far is being received without en- 
thusiasm. 





PHILADELPHIA 


There could not help being consider- 
able change in the retail business, with 
the increasing prominence of strike 
news—coal and rail—in the daily 
papers. Even though the most prom- 
inent news seemed to promise some 
sort of a settlement of the coal strike 
through Government intervention, it 
would seem that the coal user was 
most affected by the threat of a rail 
tie-up. At least this was the inference 
of the dealers, all of whom have been 
called on this week to deliver coal. So 
strong was the demand on some of 
them that they are about cleaned out 
of everything but pea. 

In accord with their belief of an 
early ending of the strike the retailers 
have slightly let up in their demand 
for storage pea coal, at least this size 
has lost some of the momentum it had 
been acquiring during the past three 
weeks. 

With the exception of an occasional 
stray car of buckwheat the only steam 
coal offering is river barley and the 
producers of this fuel are gradually 
getting their price up. Recently there 
have been quotations of $2.50@$2.75 
and some sales made. Thus is the ad- 
vantage of the new rates of freight 
quickly lost. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


A count of the votes recently taken 
shows an overwhelming majority cast 
in favor of giving the general scale or 
policy committee authority to call a 
strike, if necessary. Action is being 
deferred, however, pending the out- 
come of the conference at Washington, 
called by the President. 

A split has occurred in the union 
ranks in District 1, where an organizer 
has defied the local leader’s order of 
dismissal and has secured the endorse- 
ment of 4,000 of the men. Some pick- 
eting is being done at the Woodward 
Colliery of the Glen Alden Coal Co., 
and at the East Boston Coal Co., but 
otherwise the region is quiet. 


BUFFALO 


The consumer seems to be waking 
up at last. It has generally been the 
policy of the producing end of the 
trade to hold that there is going to be 
enough coal anyhow and nobody need 
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be disturbed. Some of them are now 
advising friends. to buy at least a. 
load of coal and the advice is likely 
to be followed. ‘There is some coal to 
be had but the prospect is good for it 
to disappear speedily. 

It would have been easy, had there 
been considerable independent anthra- 
cite, to make a price $3 or so above 
standard and stir up the trade in that 
way. Some of that coal has sold at 
such figures, but there has not been 


enough of it to make much of a trade. 


manana 














Coke 


UNIONTOWN 


The last week has been devoid of 
any special developments. There has 
been no public recognition on the part 
of organizers of the statement of 
William Herron, former organizer, 
telling the miners they have no chance 
to win and challenging his former as- 
sociates to disprove his statement. 
Another intensive effort by organizers 
to force the closing of Leisenring No. 
2 has failed. For three months the 
mine worked has 100 per cent while 
adjoining operators were closed by the 
organizers. 

What apparently was a move on the 
part of miners to retaliate for the 
Herron statement was a petition in the 
Fayette County Court asking for a 
grand jury investigation into the status 
of mine guards. The move, operators 
claim, was made to concentrate the 
minds of the strikers upon the mine 
guards and away from the Herron 
statement. 








. BUFFALO 


The lack of interest in the general 
market continues. Jobbers can do little 
more than keep in touch with the supply 
and wait for special needs. They quote 
$7@$7.25 for best 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry, $6 for 48-hr. furnace 
and $4.25 for stock. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


While production of coke continues 
to increase slowly, the amount offered 
in the open market does not seem to 
increase at all, the heavier production 
being by furnace interests, particularly 
the Frick company. The iron and steel 
industry shows that it is not merely 
maintaining its supplies of coke and 
coal, but is increasing them somewhat. 
Byproduct production continues heavy 
and there is probably more coke com- 
ing from West Virginia, supplementing 
the increased production in the Con- 
nellsville region. 

Offerings of coke being very limited 
and there being foundries and miscel- 
laneous users who must have coke, 
prices have been bid up farther even 
though it is doubtful whether any fur- 
nace would pay present prices, the 
market price of pig iron not justify- 
ing. It is claimed that all the coke 
offered now in the open market is of 
indifferent quality, and the distinction 
of “foundry” coke is lost, the market 
being simply for “coke,” 

The Courier reports coke production 
during the week ended June 24 at 52,- 
790 tons by the furnace ovens, and 
15,260 tons by the merchant ovens, a 
total of 68,050 tons, an increase of 
1,200 tons. 
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Chicago and Midwest 








Premium Prices Prevail, 
But Buying Is Backward 


Congestion and Shortage of Cars in 
Kentucky Curtail 
Perfunctory Sales Efforts Made With 
Output Largely Contracted For— 
Screenings Very Scarce. 


OAL was more or less at a 

premium on the Chicago market 
last week even if consumers were in- 
disposed to buy heavily. Orders 
were held up as a rule because of the 
lower freight rates, yet prices 
climbed daily in the western Ken- 
tucky field and on Saturday they had 
reached the high mark of $4.60. A 
growing car congestion and shortage 
in the Kentucky districts made the 
offerings lighter each day and toward 
the end of the week operators were 
making small efforts to sell. The low 
production in Kentucky was pretty 
well contracted for and what coal 
was free was held at producers’ 
prices. Mine-run was offered at $4.50 
and prepared sizes at $4.40@$4.50 at 
the close of the week, an advance of 
25c.@35c. from the opening of the 
period. Screenings were a _ very 
scarce product at $4.60. 





CHICAGO AND MIDWEST 


Adding to the distressing car situa- 
tion, locomotive equipment on the L. 
& N. in Kentucky was condemned and 
some of the Western roads were re- 
ported sending in their own engines to 
haul coal for their own use. There 
was very little immediate buying in 
any of the fields reported by the rail- 
roads. Movements were on sales pre- 
viously made. 

Large industrials in Chicago per- 
mitted the week to drift by without any 
marked purchasing. What coal was 
taken was in small lots and there was 
no apparent concern over the threat- 
ened rail strike. Consumers were more 
affected by the news of the Washing- 
ton conference and held hopes for the 
beginning of some kind of negotiations 
looking toward peace in the strike. 
Such a turn, it was said, will be the 
only thing that will break the present 
high western Kentucky market. This 
probably had more influence on the 
buying than appeared on the surface. 

The docks at the Head of the lakes 
continued to call for eastern Kentucky 
coal, but operators were pretty wel! 
sold up and said they could not take on 
any more orders. Prices in the eastern 
Kentucky fields remained at the Hoover 
maximums with only occasional reports 
of higher selling by jobbers. There 
were a number of inquiries reported 
from small industries and the country 
trade in Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa and 
Illinois, as there were also in the 
western Kentucky fields. 


Offerings—Only | 





West Virginia high-volatiles were in 
good demand at the high suggested by 
Secretary Hoover but Pocahontas strug- 
gled along a little weaker at $3.25 
@$3.50 on mine run. The retail trade 
was reported as buying strong on the 
smokeless coals, under pressure of 
heavy inquiries from an awakened 
public and farmers who are demanding 
threshing coal. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Much more of -an industrial demand 
for coal prevails. The fact that indus- 
tries are running a little more than 
usual accounts for the activity dis- 
played concerning prices and deliver- 
ies. The demand for domestic is quiet 
although there is a little winter fuel 
now being stored. 

Prices are unchanged as far as do- 
mestic coal is concerned, inasmuch as 
the present supply was bought on a 
lower market than now prevails. In- 
dianapolis retailers are not disposed to 
buy much coal at the maximum price of 
$3.50, inasmuch as considerable of this 
coal sold on the spot market around 
$1.75@$2 at the mine. 

West Virginia coal is being sold in 
Indianapolis while the western Ken- 
tucky grades also are being offered here 
with fewer takers. No Indiana coal 
from standard mines is on the market. 





LOUISVILLE 


There is a very active demand for 
coal, which has chased eastern Ken- 
tucky screenings up to $3.50, along 
with mine run. Some of the mines in 
the Straight Creek field are quoting 
$3.75 on all sizes. 

Western Kentucky is getting good 
car supply and running on a steadily 
increasing tonnage basis. Labor is 
also plentiful, as a result of many 
miners from Illinois and Indiana com- 
ing into the field for work. 

In eastern Kentucky some of the 
branch railroads are overburdened with 
tonnage, and this along with congestion 
at Cincinnati and other gateways, is 
holding back car loading. However, 
production is very heavy, mines oper- 
ating at around 70 per cent of the 
capacity of the field, or better. 

Jobbers report that the demand for 
coal is so active that it is more of a 
case of finding tonnage to sell, than of 
selling it, although many consumers 
are haggling over the top ten or fifteen 
cents a ton. 

Retailers are buying a little better 
than they have been, retail prices being 
about $1 a ton higher than they were 
in the early spring. Many consumers 
are worried over the threatened rail 
strike and long coal strike, figuring 
that coal may be scarce and high in the 
fall, with the result that they are 
making inquiries for prices. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


During the past few days demand 
has increased as a result of the 
threatening rail strike, reduced stocks 
in consumers’ hands and larger rail- 
road consumption. There was a great 
deal of tonnage held back by buyers 
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until after July 1, to secure freight 
rate reductions, which should result in 
a much heavier demand. 

Quotations are $4.40@$4.50 for all 
sizes. It is not especially easy to se- 
cure the $4.50 level, but there is no 
spot tonnage under $4.40. Some of the 
jobbers had anticipated a break after 
the market reached the high level, but 
inquiry and demand continue strong, 
and the price is holding firmly. 

Whether there will be any advance 
over the $4.50 level, which exceeds the 
price demanded before the Hoover con- 
ference, but not accepted, is a ques- 
tion. The operators do not care to 
antagonize Washington, and there is a 
strong chance that the market will be 
held at that level. 

Retail demand is picking up just a 
little, as retailers are getting better 
business from consumers who are afraid 
of the long strike making for higher 
prices and fall shortage. The threat- 
ened rail strike also scares consumers 
into stocking now. Retailers, however, 
are lucky where they are able to keep 
40 per cent of their delivery equipment 
in service. 





ST. LOUIS 


There is a stronger evidence of buy- 
ing on the part of large steam users. 
Storage piles are depleted and both 
west Kentucky and Alabama coals are 
moving into this market, with west 
Kentucky favored on account of freight 
rates. The domestic demand continues 
quiet. 

The country demand for threshing 
coal has slackened because the season 
is now on and dealers are afraid to 
purchase high-priced coal and have it 
arrive perhaps after the threshing sea- 
son is over. 

Prevailing prices on west Kentucky 
coal in this market are $4.25 on mine 
run, and, although some prices have 
been quoted on 23-in. lump at $4.50 per 
ton at the mine, there seems to be 
nothing available but mine run and 
very little-of that. 

The fact that Mr. Lewis has been 
invited to Washington to attend a con- 
ference with the President with a view 
to starting negotiations between the 
miners and operators seems to have 
had no effect on the Kentucky market, 
the prices this week being 25c.@40c. 
higher than they were a week ago. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Since the disturbance in the vicinity 
of Marion and Herrin in the Carter- 
ville field has been quelled, it is not 
anticipated that mining operations of 
any nature will be attempted until 
officially sanctioned by the United Mine 
Workers. 

In the past two days sales have been 
made of some few cars of lump, egg 
and nut held in storage by operations 
on the Illinois Central, near Herrin, at 
$5.50. In the Mt. Olive district there 
is no tonnage available. 

In the Standard district there are 
perhaps 2,000 tons in storage, all of 
which has been sold at $4.50@$4.75. 
This is being loaded and shipped as 
rapidly as equipment is available and 
the cars can be loaded. This tonnage 
is principally on lines having mines 
located on their rails in the non-union 
fields and in which fields most of their 
equipment is at present engaged. 


Otherwise this small tonnage would 
have been moved long ago. 
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Buyers Now Anxious, Having 
Too Long Held Off for Drop 


Few Orders Being Taken—Shortage 
Seen Unless Mining Is Resumed Soon 
—Milwaukee Price Advance Exceeds 
Freight Cuts—Duluth Dock Reduces 
Price to Pare Heavy Stock. 


HE anxiety of buyers is grow- 
ing. Many held off too long in 
the hope of lower costs while dock 
stocks slipped away to other users. 
Order taking is now infrequent and 
production must be resumed soon to 
overcome a definite shortage at the 
Head of the Lakes docks this winter. 
At Milwaukee bituminous prices 
have been advanced 50c. per ton, 
more than absorbing the freight re- 
duction of 35c. on all-rail coal. One 
dock in Duluth has cut its prices, 
but this move has not been followed 
by others. The cut is explained by 
the fact that the dock has been the 
heaviest taker of coal this season and 
was spurred to this action by the 
fear that a strike settlement would 
find it embarrassingly long on high- 
priced coal. It is this fear that has 
kept most docks from replenishing 
their stocks until new cost conditions 
can be determined. 





DULUTH 


An inexplicable weakening in prices 
kas taken place at the Head of the 
Lakes. One dock has been reported as 
shading 50c. from the market in order 
to insure orders. This dock is the one 
which has received the largest ship- 
ments this year. and it is thought 
that fear exists of a sudden ending of 
the strike and a surplus of high priced 
coal on hand. 

Four cargoes of coal arrived last 
week and two were loaded out for lower 
ports. Two more cargoes are scheduled 
to go this week, and none are known 
to be on the way here from Lake Erie. 

One indication of the scarcity of coal 
here is shown in the fact that vessel 
fuel has advanced and that docks are 
not loading these ships for the round 
trip as previously reported. 

The anthracite situation is attract- 
ing considerable attention, and local 
consumers are filling their bins against 
a scarcity this winter. It is estimated 
that 1,100,000 tons more than the 300,- 
000 tons now on docks will be needed to 
carry the territory through the winter. 
Unless the strike is settled by July 15 
it will be physically impossible to get 
this amount of coal here. 

Country dealers are not buying. The 
main factor controlling this is that 
they are in desperate straights finan- 
cially. They have come through trying 
financial times and have many accounts 
receivable on their books which they 


are unable to collect. Their credit with 
the docks is nearly exhausted. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Some coal buyers are beginning to 
get rather uneasy. They were well 
content to hold off as long as possible, 
but now that the season of navigation 
is about half gone, they are beginning 
to wonder if their strategy has been 
as satisfactory as could have been 
hoped. It is still not too late for the 
Northwest to be easily provided for,— 
if coal. production is resumed soon. 
But there is no assurance that it will 
be resumed soon. 

A number of the wholesale companies 
are not taking orders now, and those 
which will, would speedily be exhausted 
if any rush of business set in. Hence 
there is nothing that can be done by 
the buying trade but await develop- 
ments. Some small business might be 
handled, but the stocks on hand are 
down to a small tonnage, after the 
coal covered by contract is excluded. 

So the next few weeks will be rather 
anxious ones for the trade of the North- 
west, unless there is something very 
tangible being done toward a resump- 
tion of production. 

While the tonnage needed is much 
smaller, the hard coal situation is the 
most urgent here as elsewhere. It is 
probable that soft coal can be furnished 
from some field, sufficient to care for 
the most urgent needs of the North- 
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west. But hard coal production is at 
a standstill and there are no substitute 
fields nor coal available. 

So the coal trade must needs await 
developments, earnestly wishing for 
some real action within a short time. 
Quotations are about withdrawn, be- 
cause of the scant stocks now avail- 
able. 





MILWAUKEE 


There is an increasing demand from 
users of hard coal, who are becoming 
alarmed at the prospect of a shortage. 
As there is no anthracite on hand 
dealers are forced to decline orders 
or file them for future delivery. 

Jobbers report that there is quite a 
demand for July shipments of soft 
coal because of the new freight rates. 
The reduction amounts to about 35c. 
per ton on Eastern soft coal received 
by rail. Dealers have been notified that 
all soft coal, with the exception of 
Pocahontas, will be advanced 50c. for 
July. Western Kentucky and Alabama 
coals are now being offered. 

An appeal has been sent to the 
State Railroad Commission by the 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Utilities 
Association requesting a relief from 
the coal shortage in Wisconsin. The 
average supply by utilities is sufficient 
only for but two or three weeks more. 

Cargoes by Lake thus far this season 
aggregate 700 tons of anthracite screen- 
ings and 566,198 tons of soft coal, 
against 382,748 tons of anthracite and 
1,104,170 tons of soft coal during the 
same period last year. Thus far this 
season 180,000 tons of soft coal have 
been delivered to Lake Michigan ports 
from Duluth. Milwaukee received one 
cargo, Escanaba two, and the remaining 
cargoes were delivered to Sheboygan. 
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Inquiry improves Somewhat 
But Receipts Are No Heavier 


Discounting of Freight Cut by Poca- 
hontas and New River Shippers 
Lowers Prices Slightly—June Hold- 
backs Must Now Enter Market— 
Imports Interest Trade. 


ITH the approach of July 1 

there was somewhat better in- 
quiry last week, both for spot car- 
goes and for shipment Inland from 
rehandling plants at this end. Most 
of the Pocahontas and New River 
shippers have already discounted the 
28c. reduction in tolls, and in con- 
sequence prices are modified a little 
as compared with a fortnight ago. 
Receipts are no heavier, but buyers 
who waited through June are now 
obliged to enter the market for small 
tonnages. Arrival of foreign coal 
interests the trade. 


Prices f.o.b. loading port range 
$6@$6.25. A few agencies are asking 


$6.44, this being the $3.50 Hoover price 
plus the reduced rate of freight from 
mines to the Roads. 

After throwing out bids for July and 
August coal, one of the State Charitable 
Departments re-advertised and now 
has atcepted new proposals on prac- 
tically the same basis as the old. Con- 
trary to the impression we gave a week 
ago, the rejection of the former bids 
was due to a misunderstanding with 
regard to the strike clause on the part 
of some of the bidders. In any case, 
the purchasers lost nothing by waiting. 

The trade is much interested in car- 
goes of Newcastle coal that have be- 
gun arriving at this port. The_first 
cargo was unloaded at the N.Y.,N.H.& 
H.R.R. wharf and is assumed to be for 
engine supply, the delivered price being 
rumored around $6.40. 

What small —— of Pennsylvania 
coals happens to be offered is quoted 
at somewhat higher levels. Several 
mines that were in operation a week 
ago are now shut down, due doubtless 
to the tragedy at Herrin, Ill. Receipts 
all-rail continue very light. 

Coastwise freights are on the same 
easy basis reported last week. Steamers 
can be had at 90c.@$1, with smaller 
bottoms, either barges or sailing ves- 
sels, at a range of $1.10@$1.25. 
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Freight Cut and Rail Strike 
Tend to Enliven Demand 


Some Hesitancy Shown Pending Out- 
come of Washington Parley—Prices 
Are at Hoover Level and Strong— 
Heavy Movement from Producing 
Fields Causes Congestion of Loaded 
Cars. 


HE Washington conference has 

created some buying hesitancy 
on the part of consumers in the hope 
that mining may be resumed and 
lower prices follow. Despite this 
factor, there is an increased demand, 
as July 1 released many orders which 
had been held in abeyance until the 
freight reduction became effective. 
The rail trouble is another factor in 
enlivening demand. 

Coal prices are strong, being at 
the Hoover level, and in the case of 
Connellsville, $3.75. There is some 
congestion of loaded cars, due to the 
heavy volume rolling from the few 
producing fields and a troublesome 
car shortage is predicted when re- 
serves are being built up again. 


CLEVELAND 


The past week has uncovered a 
broader and more insistent demand 
than. in any similar period since the be- 
ginning of the strike. Numerous con- 
sumers had been holding off ordering 
until after the freight reductions be- 
came effective. This event together 
with the rapidly dwindling stocks has 
helped to liven up the market. Prices 
continue firmer. 

Operators are optimistic regarding 
a settlement of the strike as a result 
of the negotiations initiated by the ad- 
ministration. They insist that every 
week’s delay in resumption of full-time 
production will make a coal shortage 
this winter that much more probable. 
Only the lack of realization of the true 
facts in the general situation has pre- 
vented any rush to buy, according to 
some opinions. 

Greatest concern now is being felt 
over the Northwest. With upper docks 
cleaning up and with only a small frac- 
tion of the 23,000,000 tons required 
in that territory shipped, congestion 
or actual shortage is feared. Some 
operators are looking for a car short- 
age when output is started in full 
swing and when crop movements get 
under way. 


COLUMBUS 


A stronger demand for all grades 
has developed. With reserve stocks be- 
coming depleted and with industrial 
revival coining on there is a more 
widespread call. Quotations have ad- 
vanced to almost the Hoover level. In 
a few instances some quotations above 


this have been made but has brought no 
orders. 

Retailers are still cleaning up but 
are fairly well sold out and will soon 
be in a position to take in some stock. 
Household consumers are getting rather 
anxious over the prolonged strike and 
are in a frame of mind to lay in 
stocks for the winter. Retail prices 
are growing stronger in sympathy with 
higher prices at the mines. 

Lake business is becoming more ac- 
tive. The H. V. Docks at Toledo during 
the week ended June 28 loaded 114,000 
tons, making a total of 1,131,490 tons 
for the season. No coal has been 
loaded by the T. & O. C. docks at 
Toledo. 


PITTSBURGH 


Just before President Harding called 
the conference of operators and miners’ 
officials for July 1 the rumors that an 
effort would be made in the first week 
of July to start some of the mines in 
the Pittsburgh district grew thicker, 
but since this call was issued the 
rumors have been in abeyance. The 
general feeling is that there is much 
doubt whether the President’s efforts 
will lead to a settlement, while the com- 
mon estimate is. that even if they 
should, a month or so would probably 
be consumed. 

The opinion of the trade for some 
time past has been that whenever a 
settlement should be reached coal 
would not become plentiful for quite a 
while. This explains the making of 60 
and 90-day contracts for some time 
past, without much thought being given 
to the ending of the strike. 

One cannot find in the coal market 
any weakening traceable to the Wash- 
ington efforts to end the strike, while 
on the other hand some buyers are 
taking the threat of a railroad strike 
somewhat seriously and are more anx- 
ious to buy. The Connellsville steam 
coal market, which is almost all the 
coal market there is in Pittsburgh, 
quickly regained the slight loss in 
strength reported a week ago and has 
since stiffened farther, being now 
quotable at $3.75. It is notable that 
there is but little price range now, and 
this is probably attributable to buyers 
taking a firm stand instead of bidding 
freely for tonnage. There is a fairly 
wide market, with numerous small 
sales, though but little more tonnage 
than a month ago. At no time has the 
market come near the $4.50 price which 
the Connellsville operators wished Sec- 
retary Hoover to countenance. 


DETROIT 


Sluggishness and inertia continue 
the predominating features of the 
market for bituminous. Wholesalers 
and jobbers are still waiting for the 
increased volume of business that was 
forecasted to develop after July 1. Its 
materialization apparently will be slow. 
Even the talk of a possible strike of 
railroad employees has failed to bring 
anything like active demand. 

From the jobbers’ point of view the 
present indifference of buyers is crea- 
ting a situation that will develop into 
a shortage later in the year. Warnings 
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already are being given of the probable 
development of car shortage and freight 
traffic congestion on the railroads” 
within a few weeks. 

Smokeless lump and egg is quoted 
$3.50. West Virginia or Kentucky 
lump and egg holds about the same 
level. Mine run is bringing $3.25 and 
nut, pea and slack holds around $3.10 
@$3.20. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Reports of activities in the trade in- 
dicate that demand is increasing. / 
factor which has created some _hesi- 
tancy on the part of consumers is the 
anticipation that the present confer- 
ence at Washington will result in the 
early resumption of union mining, at 
which time they expect to be able to 
cover their fuel needs at prices consid- 
erably under those prevailing at this 
time. There has not yet developed 
with the rank and file of industry any 
situation of dire straits for coal. 

There has been some interference 
with stripping mine operations, this 
apparently being an aftermath of the 
recent outrage at Herrin, Il]. At Laf- 
ferty, Ohio, one steam shovel operator 
was killed and several other workers 
injured. Notwithstanding this inter- 
ference, the stripping mines continue 
to produce some 40,000 tons per week. 

Spot prices stiffened somewhat early 
in the week but have since reacted. 
Eastern Ohio stripping slack, nut and 
slack and mine run is $3.90@$4.10, 
lump sizes, $4.25; eastern Ohio deep 
mine and No. 6 mine run, $3.75. 

Receipts of bituminous coal at Cleve- 
land during the week ended June 24 
showed a decrease of 128 cars under 
the preceding week; industries received 
“ero cars, retail yards 101 cars, total 

119. 


BUFFALO 


As the time progresses the inquiry 
increases and there is now quite an im- 
provement in the general movement. In 
fact the outlook is so much better that 
a.certain shipper confesses that he is 
holding coal on track and paying de- 
murrage, with the idea of making 
money on the venture. 

Still there is the bear in the trade 
who does not believe there is going to 
be a flurry. He takes the position that 
manufacturers cannot afford to buy $5 
coal. At the same time there is the 
concern that uses coal for heating and 
this must be supplied at whatever 
price. All of which goes to show that 
nobody can tell now just what is likely 
to happen. 

While it does not seem proper to 
quote coal higher than last week, it is 
certainly growing stronger, at $4@$4.25 
for 3-in. lump and $3.75@$4 for mine 
run and slack, with slack rather more 
active. The new freight rates to be 
added are $2.09 from Allegheny Valley, 
$2.24 for Pittsburgh and No. 8, with a 
rate for occasional shipments from the 
Connellsville district of $2.39. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


The effects of the strike are being 
felt only to a limited extent. All but 
two or three mines are running reg- 
ularly. Most plants are now entirely 
free from any disturbance or demon- 
strations. During the closing days of 
June prices were a little firmer, the 
general range on mine run and slack 
being $3.50@$3.75. 
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Flood of Inquiries Puts 
Hoover Prices to Test 


Wholesalers and Jobbers Hard Put 
to Keep in Bounds—Big Industrial 
Buyers Find Retailers Competing 
for Fuel—Mines Ask Limit Prices. 


HE opening of July saw this 

market flooded with inquiries 
and most of the wholesalers and job- 
bers fighting an uphill task of 
keeping within the bounds set by 
Secretary Hoover. Lake, railroad 
and steam buyers, all of whom have 
been prominent in purchases for the 
past two weeks, saw the retailers 
stepping in for their share of the 
small doles that are being sent out 
from the union fields to be spread 
over constantly increasing demands 
for fuel. 

The result has been an unprece- 
dented endeavor to get coal and had 
there been no restraint placed upon 
prices as set by the government there 
is no telling where the values would 
have gone to. As it is, buyers are 
going directly to the mines, which 
are taking the full Hoover price, 
threatening to eliminate the whole- 
salers. : 


CINCINNATI 


Both in voltime of business and 
strength of inquiries the stiffest of the 
post bellum business can hardly com- 
pare with the fight that is being made 
for coal. Not alone was the lower 
freight rate inducement before the buy- 
ers, but there was a period of inactivity 
that has to be reckoned with for there 
will be little coal produced between 
the last day of June and July 5, and at 
this time every pound of coal that does 
not go into the cars leaves just that 
bigger a hole to fill. 

Producers in the southeastern coal 
field of Kentucky and those in the Elk- 
horn and on the N. & W. are exacting 
the full Hoover price. There have been 
talks of “premiums” being paid to get 
coal, but this is hard to trace to an 
actuality. The fact remains, however, 
that the buyers are going to the mines 
direct and many of these are taking the 
full Hoover price. This _ condition 
caused J. C. Layne of the Fair Price 
Committee to wire Mr. Hoover the state 
of affairs and who asked that specific 
incidents of such practices be forwarded 
to the Department of Commerce in 
Washington. 

Retailers have issued a warning to 
buyers to get in their coal and say 
that if the maximum government price 
continues for any length of time they 
will be forced to a higher level. In 
answer to a request from Julius H. 
Barnes that a price committee be 
named the local Chamber of Commerce 


answered that Cincinnati prices were 
60 cents below those that would have 
been allowed. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 

The effect of a strike in the New 
River field has been reduced, owing to 
the progress made py producers in 
resuming operations. The output lacks 
only about 50,000 of full-time capacity. 
Market conditions were somewhat more 
conducive to a larger production. With 
the possibility of a railstrike, buyers 
have entered the market again and 
there is a fairly large volume moving 
to eastern and western markets. 

Gulf mines are managing to maintain 
production at about 30,000 tons a day 
although having a shortage of labor 
to contend with and experiencing fur- 
ther trouble in securing the prompt 
placement of cars. The Virginian has 
not been able to supply all the empties 
needed. Mines were placing a large 
part of their output at Tidewater during 
the closing days of the month. Spot 
prices were on a somewhat higher level, 
the range being $3.25@$3.50. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Labor shortage losses were reduced 
to some extent in the Pocahontas region, 
but there was little or no gain in pro- 
duction, owing to tardiness -of the rail- 
road in delivering cars, growing out of 
congestion. The Norfolk & Western 
is taxed to capacity in attempting to 
handle the tremendous tonnage origi- 
nating in the Pocahontas region. Prices 
have hardened somewhat, though they 
hardly reach the maximum. 

Tug River mines are producing al- 
most 115,000 tons a week. Operators 
find themselves somewhat handicapped 
by inability to secure placement of 
empties as promptly as possible. Mines 
are unable to take care of all the busi- 
ness tendered them especially in view 
of the fact that one of the larger com- 
panies is shipping so much of its pro- 
duct to an affiliated steel company. 
The demand for byproduct in the West- 
ern market is active and a large part 
of the output is being consigned to 
Western points. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


Operators are gradually overcoming 
the effects of a strike, as disclosed by 
the fact that nearly 100 mines are now 
producing. Injunctions and promises 
of protection in the event of any future 
agreement with the union are encourag- 
ing men to return to work. The de- 
mand was a little stronger toward the 
close of the month, owing to the fact 
that stocks were dwindling and that 
there was a possibility of a rail strike. 
This brought prices near the maximum, 
with minimum strong at $3.50. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan production is well over 350,- 
000 tons a week. Coal trains are being 
given the right of way over all other 
traffic and the movement to the Lakes 
and to other Western points is heavier 
than it has ever been. Congestion in 
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yards and on sidings was somewhat in 
evidence during the latter part of 
June. There is expected to be a rush 
for coal during July but producers will 
not be able to handle much more busi- 
ness. 

Thacker mines are operating vir- 
tually at capacity. There has been 
more or less delay in placing cars ow- 
ing to congestion and the crowded con- 
ditions of sidings and assembling yards. 
More miners could be used if they 
were available. Toward the close of 
the month there appeared to be a fur- 
ther impetus in the demand. Prices 
showed a tendency to stiffen and were 
not far below the maximum. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


After holding back for a month for 
lower freight rates consumers are 
securing more coal and this has 
appreciably stiffened the demand for 
all grades. Transportation difficulties, 
however, are holding back production, 
all lines being badly congested. Mine 
run is averaging $3.25 or better, with 
lump bringing $3.50@$3.75. 





— 





South 





a 


BIRMINGHAM 


Alabama mines are moving a large 
tonnage to Western points and new 
business is being booked for emergency 
users, there being a good demand for 
medium and lower grades of mine run, 
and some better inquiry for Cahaba, 
Black Creek and other high quality 
fuels. It is estimated that from 40,- 
000 to 50,000 tons of, steam coal is 
being disposed of in foreign markets 
on orders recently booked. Buying is 
still restricted in the territory normally 
supplied, but the lowering of freight 
charges is having a stimulating effect. 

Domestic dealers are beginning to 
evince more interest in arranging for 
future supply, and the lower and 
medium quality coals which have been 
hard to move, are in somewhat better 
demand. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines follow: 


Washed Lump and Egg 
CANA ioc os cs ie aot $2.25@$2.75 $3.05@$3.85 
Black Creek........ 2.25@ 2.75 3.05@ 3.30 
Carbon Hill........ 2.00@ 2.25 2.3 re 
ge ES ae ae .-3 2.85@ 3.10 
iy. Annee Se of Serr ried yt 
pe aT re ee ee 3.90@ 4.35 


Both commercial and furnace com- 
pany mines are operating on better 
schedules and production is on the in- 
crease in-all parts of the district. There 
is some shortage of skilled labor. 





VIRGINIA 


With the demand somewhat stronger 
during the closing days of June, more 
coal was produced than during preced- 
ing weeks, production being almost 
equal to capacity in some sections of 
the district. Consumers had been with- 
holding orders pending a reduction of 
freight rates, but seem to have become 
somewhat alarmed as to a railroad 
strike. Car and labor shortage losses 
are the principal ones in this territory. 
Although mine run is holding up the 
best in point of demand, domestic 
sizes have a little better market, as re- 
tailers have commenced to replenish 
their stocks. 
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ALABAMA 


The County Coal Co. is making extensive 
improvements on its properties in the 
Cahaba Valley near Birmingham work now 
being under way on a spur track for con- 
nection with the Central of Georgia. A 
steel bridge over the Cahaba River is prac- 
tically completed and work is being pushed 
on houses at the camp. It is understood 
that steel tipples will be built at the junc- 
tion of the spur track with the railway, and 
that the company contemplates making two 
additional openings on its holdings. William 
F. Sossong, Carnegie, Pa., is president, and 
W. S. Pritchard, Birmingham, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations. : 


INDIANA 


The State of Indiana has started a test 
suit in the Vigo County Circuit Court at 
Terre Haute, to ascertain who owns the 
coal under the Wabash River in that 
county. The suit was filed against the 
Western Indiana Mining Co., of that city. 
For years companies have been taking coal 
from beneath the river bed. The first 
question to be determined by the suit, is 
whether the river is navigable in Vigo 
County. If this is found to be true, the 
State will have established its claim to 
ownership of coal that has been taken out 
and also coal that is still beneath the river. 
The State asks the court to enjoin the 
company from trespassing on the state’s 
properiy and from taking any more of the 
coal. The State requests first a temporary 
injunction and then a permanent one. A 
number of other companies and other coal 
beds in the river will be affected by the 
ruling in the test case. 


Property, both real and personal, of the 
Reliance Mine Campany and the Carlisle 
Coal Company of Sullivan, Ind., have been 
sold at public auction. 


The General Fuel Corporation has just 
completed one of the most modern mines 
in the Central West, which is*located on 
the east side of the E. I. & T. H., in the 
vicinity of Somerville. This company has 
under construction a second mine in the 
same locality, but on the west side of the 
railroad, which is built on the same scale 
and equipped similarly to the first. 


The Oakland Coal Co., of Oakland City, 
has just completed a test drill hole on prop- 
erty owned by the company near its Gudgel 
Mine. It is said that at a depth of about 
ye a vein of coal 7 ft. in thickness was 

rilled. 


_ The Indiana & Ohio Coal Co., has been 
incorporated with home office in Linton. 
The company has a capital stock of $150,- 
000 and the organizers are John Williams, 
Charles W. Wenner and John A. Young. 


The sheriff of Vigo County has received 
warrants from Clay County for the arrest 
of more than 200 striking miners and offi- 
cials of District No. 11, charging riot and 
conspiracy. The warrants were issued 
upon complaint of owners of mines in that 
county, forced by striking miners to close. 
Other members of the invading miners re- 
side at Clinton and a number of similar 
warrants were sent to Vermillion County 
for service. 


William Mitch, secretary of District 11, 
U. M. W., which comprises the Indiana 
bituminous field, and John Gay, of Alva, 
Ta., have left for Europe to represent the 
United Mine Workers of the United States 
at the world’s mining conference to be held 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, in 
July. They will inspect the European 
mines before the meeting. 


The Irvington Coal & Lime Co., Indian- 
apolis, has filed a petition with the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, charging the 
Evansville & Indianapolis R.R., the Evans- 
ville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute Ry. Co., 
the C., C., C. & St. L., with the assessment 
of “unjust, unreasonable, unduly prejudi- 
cial, or preferential” freight rates. The 
petition says the Irvington company was 
made to pay from May 3 to May 20, 1920, 
$1.32 a ton freight charges on coal shipped 
from Elberfield, Ind., to Indianapolis, 
whereas other companies paid only 97c. a 
ton for the same distance. The petition adds 
that from Sept. 12 to 26, 1921, the defend- 
ants charged the Irvington company $1.85 


a ton on coal shipped from the same point, 
as compared with $1.36 a ton charged other 
companies. 





MINNESOTA 


Charles Beuglet, sales agent of the North- 
western Fuel Co., at Duluth, was called to 
a conference at his company’s headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis recently to consider the 
merchandising policy to be adopted in the 
present emergency. 

The city purchasing agent of St. Paul 
recently suggested that it would be neces- 
sary to place orders on informal bids for 
coal rather than regularly advertise since 
the strike makes it difficult to let the usual 
annual contract. 

The City of Waseca is arranging to estab- 
lish a city fuel commission to handle a 
municipal coal yard. The city won in a 
legal controversy against a local coal firm 
which sought to prevent the city from en- 
gaging in the coal business on the ground 
that the charter did not enable it to do so. 

The first arrival of a river packet at St. 
Paul and Minneapolis in several years was 
the subject of much rejoicing, as indicative 
of the revival of river transportation. It 
was a steel barge, drawing about 20 in. 
of water, driven by a gasoline tug. But 
the capacity was about 75 tons—possibly 
two carloads. It will take a large number 
of barges to make any appreciable showing 
on the traffic moving by rail. 


MISSOURI 


As soon as a suitable site is definitely 
decided upon, construction work will be 
begun on a new plant for the Broderick & 
Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis. The buildings, 
of fireproof construction throughout, will 
cost about $250,000, exclusive of equip- 
ment. ; 

W. M. Summers, of Kansas City, who 
with a group of Kansas City business men, 
own a tract of 3,000 acres of coal land at 
Waineright in Callaway County, has an- 
nounced that the company will begin at 
once to mine the coal on a large scale. New 
machinery, including a steam shovel. 

The property of the Cooper County Can- 
nel Coal Co. will be sold at Boonville at 
the direction of Al Coffman, the receiver, 
and under an order of the Circuit Court 
of Jackson County. 

Yingling & Brown, Oak Grove, who have 
been conducting a coal business here for 
several years, have disposed of their inter- 
ests to Williams & George, who also have 
been in the coal business in this territory. 

Anticipating a shortage of coal, the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas R.R. has contracted 
with the Blackfoot Coal Co., of Columbia, 
to furnish 60 cars in 30 days, with an op- 
tion to purchase 120 cars during the next 
60 days. 


NEW YORK 


The Pittsburgh Fuel Co. has leased from 
the William H. Payne estate for a term of 
forty-two years, the water front property 
at 129th St. and the Harlem River, New 
York. A coal plant containing eight con- 
crete coal pockets, and other modern equip- 
ment will be erected. 


The Rubel Coal & Ice Corporation, of 
East New York, Brooklyn, which recently 
purchased the Jamaica Ice Co., has pur- 
chased the John B. Reimer coal business at 
Ozone Park, the Home Coal Co., at Rich- 
mond Hill, the Atlantic-Logan Coal Co., at 
Cypress Hills, and the Hyatt-Wood Coal 
Co., of Jamaica. 

Anson W. Burchard, vice-chairman of the 
board of directors of the General Electric 
Co., has been elected president and chair- 
man of the board of the International Gen- 
eral Electric Co., succeeding Gerard Swope, 
its former president, who was_ recently 
chosen president of the G-E company, and 
Charles Neave, former chairman of the 
I.G.E. Company, who has resigned. 

Nearly four million tons of coal and coke 
were consumed in supplying Greater New 
York with gas and electricity during 1921, 
according to reports filed by the gas and 
electric companies with the Public Service 
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Commission. Of this tonnage the gas com- 
panies used 1,744,607 net tons of coal and 
coke and the electric companies 2,185,967 
net tons of anthracite and bituminous coal. 
In the same period two of the gas com- 
panies made 425,145 tons of coke, of which 
a used 294,039 tons and sold 134,609 
ons. 


OHIO 


Opposing views of operators and mine 
workers on the strike which has tied_up all 
Ohio producing fields were aired at the 
weekly forum of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce by W. D. McKinney, secretary 
of the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, who 
represents the operators, and Lee Hall, 
president of the Ohio miners’ organization, 
representing the workers. Each speaker 
was allowed 20 minutes to develop his side 
of the argument and time was given for 
questions. 

Announcement has been made by H. H. 
Liggett, president of the Liggett Brothers 
Coal Co., Cincinnati, that his company had 
purchased a mine at Hazard, Ky., The Lig- 
gett Coal Mining Co., of Hazard, was 
formed with a capitalization of $60,000. 
The company has planned to erect hoppers 
in its storage yards in the western part of 
Cincinnati, at an estimated cost of $25,000. 

The White-Barr Coal Co., Cleveland, has 
been chartered with a capital of $30,000 by 
W. L. Barr and others. 

The Rutledge Coal & Mining Co., Toronto, 
has been chartered with a capital of $30,000 
to mine and sell coal in the eastern Ohio 
field. Among the incorporators are James 
A. Rutledge. 

The C. D. Peters Ice & Coal Co., Cincin- 
nati, has been chartered with a capital of 
$25,000 to do a retail business by C. D. 
Peters, S. C. Donahue and others. 


J. M. Wright, head of the Raleigh Coal & 
Coke Co., has returned to his headquarters 
in Cincinnati after about a week spent at 
the plants of this company in Raleigh 
County, W. Va. Mr. Wright predicts that 
as a result of the increased price for gas 
for domestic use in Cincinnati, smokeless 
coal will come more and more into vogue 
in that city. 

United States District Judge John Weld 
Peck dismissed without prejudice to the 
filing of a new action, the suit of the 
Tildesley Coal Co., Cincinnati, against H. D. 
Everett, trading as Western Coal Co., for 
recovery of $10,144.07, alleged to have been 
due under a contract for coal. Application 
of the plaintiffs resulted in the court’s 
action. ¢ 

Southern and Kentucky coal dealers on 
the Cincinnati market recently were: D. C. 
Campbell,’ president of the D. C. Campbell 
Coal Co., of Knoxville; A. R. Anderson, 
of the Liberty Coal & Coke Co., of Straight 
Creek, Ky.; O. M. Bolling, of the Cherokee 
Coal & Coke Co., of Knoxville; J. R. Clark, 
Jr., of East Lynn, W. Va., and I. A. Funk, 
of Sutton, Ky. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The National Mining Co., a subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corporation, will 
open two mines in Washington County, 
one in Carroll township, where an unusually 
large development is planned, and the other 
in Cecil township. Ginger Hill, 14 miles 
east of Washington, on the Monongahela 
pike, has been selected as the site for the 
new coal town and development in Carroll 
township that will commence its existence 
with 700 houses and a population of at 
least 3,500. The steel corporation is open- 
ing up a block of 16,000 acres of coal, ex- 
tending from the Monongahela River al- 
most to Eighty-Four, in Washington 
County. It is the last big unopened block 
of coal in the county with a river frontage. 
The field was formerly held by the H. C. 
Frick Coal & Coke Co., and the Mingo Coal 
Co., both of which are subsidiaries of the 
steel corporation. The field is located in 
Carroll, Union, Nottingham and Somerset 
townships and in New Eagle borough. 


In addition to the holdings of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company, in this section and 
the Mingo Coal Company, the National 
Mining Company, has purchased all the 
interests of the Star Coal Co., including 
its tipple at Courtney, and part of the hold- 
ings of the Harbison-Walker Co. the bal- 
ance of this company’s property. going to 
the Pittsburg Coal Co. 

The Hudson Coal Co. has arranged with 
T. M. Chance for the installation of a 
Chance Flotation System Plant at one of 
its collieries, 

Samuel S. Lewis, Auditor General of 
Pennsylvania, will gv ahead with his 
plans for the collection of the anthracite 
tax of 14 per cent on coal produced at the 
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mines unless the proposed appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court from the de- 
cision of the State Supreme Court halts 
the work. The tax bills were sent out after 
the producers had filed their reports last 
February for the period from July 1, 1921, 
when the tax law became operative, to Dec. 
31, 1921, but collections were stopped be- 
cause of the bringing of the test case on 
the question of constitutionality. According 
to the auditor general’s records between $6,- 
300,000 and $7,000,000 would be due the 
State for the first year, had the coal strike 
not intervened. Only a few small com- 
panies have already paid their taxes and 
these payments were made prior to the de- 
cision in the first court case. The records 
of the department show that the total ton- 
nage mined during the first six months after 
the act of 1921 became effective, according 
to the reports on file, were 31,590,171.83 
tons and that the total value of this was 
$210,053,310.43. The amount of the tax, 
provided the constitutionality of the act is 
upheld finally, will be $3,150,799.85. The 
value of the coal was based on the average 
sales prices of various classes at the mines, 
covered by the reports filed by eighteen 
representative operators. These prices were: 
Broken, $7.5355 a ton; egg, $7.551; stove, 
$7.822; chestnut, $7.7623; pea, $5.7414; 
buckwheat, $3.5415; rice, $2.1058, and bar- 
ley, $1.362. 

The semi-monthly employment report of 
the State Department of Labor and In- 
industry for the period ending June 15, 
says regarding the coal strike: “Reports 
from the mine fields indicate the number 
of miners involved total 275,498. This does 
not include miners unemployed at the time 
the strike began. In many sections the 
miners are reported to be seeking employ- 
ment in other fields, thus helping to relieve 
the shortage in some lines of industry.” 
The report shows enforced idleness was de- 
creased 25,000 during the first two weeks 
of the month. There were 141,460 unem- 
ployed on June 15 as compared with 167,- 
405 on June 1. 

Through the efforts of the coal! operators 
of western Pennsylvania, another year of 
extensive research work in coal mining 
will be conducted by the Co-operative De- 
partment of Mining Engineering of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology and the Pitts- 
burgh Experimental Station of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. The research will be car- 
ried on through teaching and research fel- 
lowships, appointed by Carnegie Tech and 
superviséd by senior investigators in the 
Experimental Station. The establishment 
of four fellowships to do this work in 1922 
and 1923 is an endorsement of similar in- 
vestigations conducted this past year at 
these institutions 

The first relief station to be opened in 
the anthracite region for distribution of 
food among idle miners and their families 
was established late in June in Hudson. 
Scores of families whose income was 
wiped out by the suspension have applied 
for aid. The relief policy was inaugurated 
by members of the Hudson local union. 

The unexpected resignation of Dr. 
Elwood S. Moore, dean of the school of 
mines, and approval of the establishment 
of a graduate school with Dr. Frank D. 
Kern as dean, developed at the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State College 
board of trustees recently. The loss of 
Dean Moore is a severe blow to the college. 
In the five years that he has had charge of 
the mining school it has not only grown 
in size, but he has figured largely in the 
establishment of a mining experiment sta- 
tion and has started a valuable extension 
work among the coal miners of the state. 

Are coal operators liable for the pollution 
of water in natural streams by the drain- 
age from their mines, is the interesting legal 
question involved in the suit of the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. against a score or more oper- 
ators in the Indian Creek Valley, which 
will come to a hearing Aug. 1 in the Fay- 
ette County courts. The suit has been 
pending for almost two years in the hope 
of a compromise. The Pennsylvania has 
constructed a huge water plant in the In- 
dian Creek Valley for the purpose of pro- 
viding water for railroad engines. Since 
the opening of mines in the valley the 
claim is made that the sulphur in the mines 
has polluted the water and made it unde- 
sirable for engine purposes. The object 
sought is an injunction to prevent the drain- 
ing of the water into the natural stream. 

Mortimer Van Voorhis, of Maidsville, W. 
Va., has purchased at receivers’ sale the 
property of the Columbia Coal & Coke Co., 
with a mine at Percy, for a cash considera- 
tion of $19,000 and obligations amounting 
to approximately $100,000. There is some 
talk among West Virginia creditors of the 
corporation in contesting the sale. 


The Piedmont Coal Co. has filed a suit 
in equity in Federal Court at Pittsburgh 
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against J. A. Campbell, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, in an attempt to recover an undivided 
interest in a Greene County coal tract. The 
bill alleges that Campbell neglected to turn 
over to the company his interest in the 
land which was conveyed to it as part of 
—™ of J. V. Thompson of Union- 





UTAH 


R. J. Williams, of Iron County, is trying 
to make a present of his 7-ft. vein of coal 
underlying 53 acres of land to the State 
for the benefit of the Agricultural College at 
Cedar City. _. Williams is doing this in 
order to avoid paying the mineral tax as- 
sessed by the state. It is probable that the 
state will be able to accept. 

The Martin Coal Co., Salt Lake City, has 
been permitted by the State Securities Com- 
mission to sell 1,000 shares of 7 per cent 
cumulative non-voting preferred stock at 
par value of $10. Commission of 10 per 
cent is allowed. 

According to Sylvester Q. Cannon, Salt 
Lake City’s engineer, about 200 coal con- 
suming plants will be remodeled during the 
summer. The work will be done under the 
inspection of city officials. Every effort is 
to be made next winter to abolish the smoke 
nuisance. 


VIRGINIA 


The Steamship Fuel Co. has established 
a Norfolk office with J. H. Gibson in charge, 
to deal in general coal business, domestic 
and export. 

0. B. Ferebee, vice-president of Notting- 
ham & Wrenn, Norfolk, spent a few days 
at the company’s mines at Twin Branch, 
W. Va., recently. 

Robert Hasler, president of Robert Has- 


. ler & Co., who has been on a business and 


pleasure trip to England and the Conti- 
nent, has returned to his home in Norfolk. 
While abroad he established connections for 
his business. 

Arrangements are being made by coal 
men in Virginia to send an exhibit to the 
Centennial Exposition in Brazil, and sev- 
eral Norfolk agents and dealers are mak- 
ing preparations to attend the exposition, 
and incidentally to visit other parts of 
South America in an effort to develop there 
a stronger demand for coal from this sec- 
tion. The City of Norfolk is planning to 
send Mayor Albert L. Roper as its repre- 
sentative, and for the purpose of establish- 
ing better communications between the 
business interests of the two countries. 


Fred Hasler, of the New York office of 
Robert Hasler & Co., has been a visitor to 
Norfolk, making an inspection of the coal 
Situation here, 


Department of Justice agents have been 
keeping a watchful eye on Norfolk head- 
quarters of the I. W. W. opened for the 
purpose, according to the officials, of mak- 
ing efforts to hinder the movement of coal 
to the North. Agents of the I. W. W. made 
an effort to organize the coal trimmers at 
the Norfolk & Western Piers, in the hope 
they might quit work, but the men were 
ejected from the company’s property The 
representatives of the organization made 
overtures to seamen operating coastwise 
ships, in an effort to have them delay move- 
ment of coal, but the seamen rejected all 
overtures. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


The Consolidation Coal Co. has prepared 
plans and specifications and has asked for 
bids on three shafts for a new mine near 
Welch, in its Pocahontas-New River Divi- 
sion. It expects to proceed with this work 
at once. Plans for this operation are very 
elaborate and this new mine will have a 
large daily capacity. 

After three days spent in the New River 
field, the committee appointed by Rabbi 
wise to investigate living conditions, when 
exception was taken to statements made by 
Lawrence Dwyer, of the United Mine 
Workers that miners in the region were 
starving, gave out the following statement: 
“The committee- is finding much actual 
need among the striking miners. Owing to 
the interrupted employment that prevailed 
for nearly a year before the strike, this 
need is more acute than it would otherwise 
be. During that year many towns were 
idle for months at a time and in others the 
miners worked only two or three days a 
week. This used up savings, exhausted 
credit at local stores and tended to deplete 
other resources upon which the. families 
might have relied in time of need. Wages 
were generally reduced last November and 
December, If it were not for the relief 
being distributed by the union a large num- 
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ber of people would be facing starvation. 
Most of this relief is coming from outside 
sources, but the union is distributing it. 
The relief is not adequate. Many families 
are receiving’ less than 30 cents a week.” 
The committee does not mention the fact 
that a very large proportion of the New 
River mines were at work prior to the be- 
ginning of the strike, when they were in- 
duced to quit on the promise of the union 
that it could secure higher wages for them, 

The Perdue Coal Co., Yukon, has been 
formed with capital of $75,000. Incorpora- 
tors: T. H. Perdue, W. D. Goode, O. C. 
Tice, Yukon; W. T. Williams, Bluefield; 
H. J. Brook, Huntington, 

The Greer Gas Coal Co., Morgantown, 
capital $300,000, has been formed. Incor- 
porators are: H. C. Greer, D. R. Richards, 
W. R. Chapman, A. W. Hawley, R. E. Guy, 
all of Morgantown, 

The Pike Pond Creek Coal Co. has been 
incorporated by Williamson; capital, $60,- 
000. S. H. Goodloe, Jr., H. A. Goodloe, P. D. 
Nelson, J. R. Wheary, Lant R. Slaven, all 
of Williamson. 

There is a possibility that wagon mine 
production in West Virginia will be 
checked by a rule issued by the Norfolk & 
Western, denying the use of open-top cars 
for wagon mine loading. This order be- 
came effective on June 21. Under such a 
ruling the wagon mine producers will only 
be supplied with box cars. Until the open 
top rule of the N. & W. was issued, the 
wagon mines had no trouble in securing all 
the cars needed, and in northern West Vir- 
ginia where fewer mines are in operation 
than in sournern West Virginia and where 
not so many open tops are needed, wagon 
mines are still securing all the equipment 
they can use, 

George T. Watson, president of the By- 
Product Coal Co. of Fgirmont, returned to 
his headquarters there the latter part of 
June after an Eastern business trip. 

R. M. Hite, of Fairmont, well-known coal 
operator of northern Wést Virginia, spent 
the last few days of June on a fishing trip 
on the South Branch of the Potomac. 

Adoption of a part of the equipment of 
war for peace-time pvrposes gives promise 
of becoming general in the mining industry 
of West Virginia since the Raleigh-Wyom- 
ing Coal Co., with headquarters at Charles- 
ton, discovered that the much-used steel 
helmet affords miners engaged in certain 
kinds of work much protection from injury. 
During the sinking of a shaft at the Glen 
Rodgers plant in Wyoming County one of 
the workmen was struck by a rock which 
fell from above. A supply of helmets then 
purchased served their purpose so well that 
the men engaged in certain kinds of work 
have been equipped with them. 


J. H. Johnston, secretary and treasurer 
of Johnston Brothers Co., Inc., Wellsburg, 
stopped off at Cleveland and Buffalo en- 
route to Toronto, as delegate to the 
Kiwanis International Convention. 

W. H. Ruby and associates have taken 
over the Bowyer Smokeless Coal Co., of 
Whitby, and have reorganized the company, 
which in the future will operate under the 
name of the Spencer Coal Co., of Whitby. 
This property is to be developed by the 
new management. 

The Hewett interests of Bramwell, have 
purchased the mines: of the Miller Poca- 
hontas Coal Co., at Corinne, this property 
being in the Wyoming County field on the 
Winding Gulf branch of the Virginian, 
about a mile and a half above Mullens. 
Additional equipment is to be installed at 
this property with a view to increasing the 
tonnage. 

One of the: largest. coal deals consum- 
mated in the Brooke County field in recent 
months was that under the terms of which 
the J. C. McKinley interests secured 3,000 
acres of coal land from the Sawtell-Fergu- 
son interests near Cliftonville, the con- 
sideration, not being given. It is under- 
stood that the acreage thus acquired will 
be developed whenever circumstances ap- 
pear to be propitious. 

The capital stock of the Sugar Creek Coal 
Co., of Mt. Hope, has been decreased from 
$125,000 to $100,000 under’ authority 
granted by the secretary of state. 

Extension of the Virginian Ry. to Oceana 
on a branch line from Maben will make 
available for development several thousand 
acres of coal land in the vicinity of Oceana. 
Connection will be made with the main line 
of the Virginian from Mullens. The exten- 
sion will be down Laurel Creek. Construc- 
tion work on the new branch is being 
pushed and rights of way are being secured 
by representatives of the Virginian. 

A. W. Patton, of the Patton Coal Co., 
of Fairmont, was a recent visitor in Par- 
kersburg. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Dr. J. D. MacKenzie, of the Canadian 
Geological Survey will this season continue 
his investigations of the underground struc- 
ture of the Cornox coal field which he be- 
gan in 1921. The northward extension of 
the field will be examined and its relation 
to the Nanaimo field will be studied. 


The Community Coal & Coke Co. has 
been organized to take over and exploit 
the Normandale property in the Nicola 
Valley. Recently a 10 ft. seam of high 
grade coal was cut in a tunnel that was 
driven above the government road. It is 
proposed to commence mining and shipping 
in a small way immediately. 





ONTARIO 


Toronto Fuels, Limited, has been organ- 
ized in Toronto, and has been granted an 
Ontario charter. The provisional directors 
are G. G. Sedgwick, J. W. Pickup and C.C. 
Calvin, of Toronto. Another new company 
about to embark in the wholesale and re- 
tail coal business is the Martin-Lyons Fuel 
Co., Limited, which has been granted a 
charter to do business in London, with a 
capital stock of $40,000. Among the in- 
corporators are E. G. Winn, T. J. Murphy, 
G. ‘ - Gunn and C. J. Murphy, of 
London. 

The Western Coal Operators’ Association 
has now advised the Minister of Labor at 
Ottawa that, as a guarantee of its readi- 
ness to re-open its mines, it is willing to 
accept the basis of wages proposed in the 
minority report recently submitted by a 
section of the Conciliation Board, which 
suggested an increase on day wages of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent over that proposed 
on contract rates. The association offers 
to accept this as a temporary means of re- 
opening its mines, an agreement to be on 
that basis. 

Cc. W. Moss and W. D. Smith, of the 
Weaver Coal Co., Buffalo, were recent visi- 
tors to the office of the Penn Canadian 
Fuel Co., Toronto. 

J. L. Good, of the National Coal Co.. 
Cleveland, was a caller on the Toronto coal 
trade late in June, 

Frank Howard, of the Bellebridge Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, was a business visitor in 
Toronto recently. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The executive committee of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association announces that 
it will appoint a commissioner to repre- 
sent the association at Washingtoy as soon 
as practicable. The committee is devoting 
itself to the consideration of various persons 
who have been suggested as possible candi- 
dates for this position. The committee will 
appreciate suggestions from members. 
These suggestions should be mailed prompt- 
ly to the president. Pending the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner, Ira C. Cochran, 
Traffic Manager, will assume the manage- 
ment of the routine of the Washington of- 
fice in addition to the Traffic Bureau. At 
the meeting of the executive committee, C. 
A. Owen and C. L. Couch were appointed 
to act with the president as a committee on 
trade relationships. At the same meeting 
a special committee to consider the advis- 
ability of establishing a Credit Bureau and 
all questions relating thereto was —-. 
This comimttee consists of R. S. Bain, J. 
W. Johns, C. G. McGill, and E. K. Downey. 
At the executive meeting in New York City 
the following firms were elected to member- 
ship in the association: The Webb Fuel Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Fuel Service Co., New 
York City. G. H. Snowdon of the G. H. 
Snowdon Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected 
a director to fill the vacancy at that point. 

In discussion of Navy coal before the 
Senate Apprepriations Committee recently, 
officials of the Navy Department stated 
that last year, up until April 1, 1921, the 
Navy commandeered coal at $4.40 per ton, 
and that since that time the price had been 
$6.36. Coal was commandeered at $.42 per 
ton at West Virginia mines and $4.25 at 
Pennsylvania mines. Since April 1, 1921, 
the Navy has purchased in the open market 
West Virginia coal at $3 per net ton, or 
$3.36 per gross ton, and at Pennsylvania 
mines at $4.05 per gross ton. The present 
price of West Virginia coal at the mines 
was quoted at $2.24 per ton. Four-fifths 
of the coal transported from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast is by commercial ves- 
sels at $4@$7, and the balance is carried 
by naval colliers. It was testified that in 
coal the Navy secures reductions from cur- 
rent market prices more frequently than on 
oil, it being explained that oil prices are 
more firmly fixed than coal. The Navy ex- 
pects, on account of the reduction in the 
number of coal burning ships in the Pacific, 
to draw on the reserve storage of coal in 











COAL AGE 


the Pacific this year to the extent of 62,965 
tons, 21,285 from storage at Cavite, Philip- 
pines and 21,000 from storage at Hampton 
Roads, leaving 215,000 tons in storage on 
the Pacific coast and 7,000 in storage at 
Cavite. For the coming year the Navy 
estimates it will require 533,119 tons of 
coal at an estimated cost of $8.84 a ton. 











Obituary 





Mortimer T. Green, one of the best known 
and extensive retail coal dealers and con- 
tractors in Buffalo, was killed on June 20th 
in collision between his automobile and a 
trolley car. He was a director of the local 
Kiwanis club and was making some hur- 
ried trips in preparation to attending a 
convention of these clubs in Toronto when 
the accident occurred. 

Walton Rutledge, one of the best known 
residents of Alton, Ill., and for many years 
prominent in public life, died recently, after 
a long period of physical disability. Mr. 
Rutledge was in his early days a coal 
miner at North Alton and it was there he 
acquired the experience which fitted him 
for valuable public service to the state in 
various capacities, all of them connected 
with the mining industry. He served as 
county mine inspector for several years and 
also held the position of county surveyor 
of Madison County for twelve years. For 
more than thirty years Mr. Rutledge served 
the state of Illinois in the capacity of a 
state mine inspector. He was retained in 
the service under one governor after an- 
other, and he did not give up his state work 
— old age made it necessary for him to 
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Traflic News 


The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western 
R.R. Co. has applied for authority to ac- 
quire and operate that part of the Chicago 
& Indiana Coal R.R. extending no 
from Brazil, Ind., in Parke County, Ind., 
for 25 miles. 

Work on the abandonment of the longest 
road ever permitted to be so handled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
started, according to officials of the Chicago 
& Indiana Coal R.R., who have decided to 
ignore the protests of the forty-eight towns 
and villages located along its right of way, 
and give up the road. The company, which 
is now in the hands of receivership, will 
abandon 162 miles of track. The road runs 
from Brazil, Ind., now a_ hotbed of mining 
trouble, to La Cross, but has sustained con- 
stant and regular losses for the last few 
years, 

In the complaint of the Standard Portland 
Cement Co., an examiner recommends that 
the rates on coal during Federal control 
from Dora, Empire, Carbon Hill and Town- 
ley, Ala., to Leeds, Ala., via the ’Frisco 
and Central of Georgia are unreasonable. 

The commission has authorized the Illinois 
Central and the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & 
Nerthern Ry. Co. to establish rates on coal 
from producing points in Illinois and Indi- 
ana to Cedar Rapids and other points in 
Iowa via Freeport, Ill. and Waterloo, [a., 
the same as rates by the direct lines, 

The commission has authorized railroads 
to establish rates on bituminous coal from 
points in Ohio to stations on the Fort 
Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville R.R., New 
Castle, Ind., and south to Rushville and 
Connersville and to Indianapolis, the same 
as rates by direct lines. 

The commission has reopened the case of 
the Midland Coal Co., in which it awarded 
reparation of $427 for unreasonable rates 
on coal from illiams, Okla., to Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Argument at Washington in the com- 
plaint of the Little Fork Coal Co. has been 
postponed from Sept. 13 to Sept. 26. 

In the complaint of the Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau, an I. C. C. examiner recom- 
mends that the rates on bituminous coal 
from mines in the southern Illinois, Dan- 
ville, Murphysboro, Centralia and DuQuoin 
districts in Illinois to Omaha, Neb., and 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, are prejudicial. 

The Lackawanna Steel Co., in a brief filed 
with the I..C. C. in its complaint regarding 
coal and coke rates to Buffalo, alleges that 
the rates are unreasonable as compared 
with the rates on ex-Lake iron ore, and 
that the iron ore rates are non-compensa- 
tory and are too low as compared with the 
rates on coal and coke to Buffalo. It is 
pointed out that this places Buffalo at a 
disadvantage, while giving preference to 
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interior competitors, The Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co., The La Belle Iron Works, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Weirton Steel Co,, 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling Steel 
& Iron Co., and Whitaker & Glessner Co., 
contend in a brief that there is no relation 
between the coal or coke rates to Buffalo 
and the ex-Lake ore rates, and that the ore 
rates should not be made with relation to 
the coal or coke rates. The railroads con- 
tend in a brief that the complaint has not 
been justified and that the present rates 
on ex-Lake ore from Lake Erie ports are 
not unreasonably low. The roads say that 
the coal and coke rates to Buffalo are not 
unreasonable and that no relationship ex- 
ists between the rates on coal, coke and 
iron ore. It is also pointed out that since 
1917 Buffalo has received 29c. less increase 
per ton on pig iron than has Pittsburgh. 

Hearing scheduled at Minneapolis, July 
3, in the case involving rates on coal from 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia to north 
ona : —eeeies points was postponed to 
uly 13. 


Sealant 











Association Activities 





Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association 


One of the largest meetings of the as- 
sociation in a year or.more was that held 
in Fairmont during the latter part of June 
for the purpose of discussing developments 
in connection with the strike. Every sec- 
tion of the Northern West Virginia region 
was represented. President A. Lisle White, 
head of the association presided. 

Although no statement was forthcoming 
it is known that northern West Virginia 
operators are becoming impatient at the 
failure of the officials of District 17 to 
make any move toward a settlement of the 
strike and are about ready to make their 
own plans without consulting district of- 
ficials. Operators resent the attitude of 
the district officials in view of the fact that 
there has at no time been any controversy 
between the operators and miners in the 
northern part of the state and also as the 
operators on two occasions made an ef- 
fort to proceed with negotiations. 
= ae 








Coming Meetings — 





American Chemical Society’s annual fall 
meeting will be held Sept. 4-9 at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; divisional meetings will be held 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
general meetings at Carnegie Music Hall. 


American Mining Congress. Twenty-fifth 
annual convention and exposition of mines 
and mine equipment will be held at Public 
Hall, Ceveland, Ohio, Oct. 9-14. Executive 
offices, the Hollenden Hotel; E. C. Porter, 
convention manager. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute will hold its next meeting at Glenwood 
Springs, Col., Sept. 5-7. Secretary, F. W. 
Whiteside, Denver, Col. 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Rich- 
field Springs, N. Y., Sept. 7-9. Executive 
secretary, G. W. F. Woodside, Arkay Bldg., 
Albany, N. Y. 


National Safety Council. Eleventh annual 
Safety Congress at Detroit, Mich., ay 28 
to Sept. 1. Executive secretary . e 
Cameron, North Michigan Ave, Chicago, Il. 

Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the United 
States of America will hold its annual 
meeting July 11, 12 and 13 at Chicage. IIl. 
Secretary, J. W. Paul, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Headquarters Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, III. 


Coal and Industrial Exposition urder the 
auspices of the Huntington Chamber of 
Commerce will be held Sept. 18-23 in the 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Huntington, 
W. Va. The West Virginia-Kentucky As- 
sociation ef Mine, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineers will again hold its annual 
meeting the same building during the 
exposition. 

National ogee of Chemical Indus- 
tries will hold its eighth national exposition 
at the Grand Central Palace, 


New York 


City, Sept. 11-16. Manager, Charles F. 
a Grand Central Palace, New York 
y. 


The annual convention of the American 
Mining Congress will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Oct. 9 to 14. 








